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PLUS: Los Angeles County Museum of Art curator Britt Salvesen 
takes us deeper into the exhibit, and more. 
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uin porn" Is a term used to describe tbe relatively recent photograpbic subgenre that captures 
urban decay. Its rising popularity is evident in numerous blogs, social media accounts and 
art books fetishizing mouldering structures. Some of the most compelling, and frightening, 
of these images are abandoned institutions such as Massachusetts' Danvers State Mental 
Hospital, where Session 9ms shot. We often say that a building in horror film Is “a character" 
~ ^ In the movie, but here Danvers Is the star - a sprawling, bat-shaped 120-year-olO brick be- 
hemoth full of mystery and trauma (the place where the prefrontal lobotomy was invented). And because it plays 
itself in tbe film (aside from a couple constructed sets, such as the morgue), history blends with fiction for an 
experience that literally cannot be duplicated since Danvers was turned Into condos in the mid 2000s. Aside from 
the fact that Session 9is one of the greatest psychological horror movies ever made, it's also 1 00 minutes of ruin 
pom documenting overgrown grounds, peeling walls, crumbling tunnels and dust-covered medical equipment 
For those of us intrigued by that aesthetic of decay, the movie is pleasurable oh an additional level. 

My own interest in ruin porn started 1987, after a tornado ripped through my home city, turning buildings 
inside out, and I was driven through the path of the destruction every weekday for months on my commute 
to sohool. But my fascination with it started after 9/11.1 was in university when the Twin Towers fell and for 
weeks spent an unhealthy amount of time glued to the news, watching and re-watching scenes of destruction 
and becoming depressed unfll I consciously decided to limit my exposure to CNN. Some of the most potent 
imagery from that time comes in the form of the apocalyptic pictures from Ground Zero, of the skeletal remains 
of buildings jutting up from the rubble. It was both horrifying and fascinating to witness the scale of destruction, 
to see the exposed parts of something that was supposed to remain hidden. I can still easily conjure up those 


images in my mind. 

I discovered Session Saround this fime, and in hindsight I feel that it acted as a bridge between the real-life 
horror of 9/1 1 and horror movies about spooky old places because of Its genuine location and actual decay. A 
few years later I stumbled across a book called Access All Areas (2005), by an urban explorer from Toronto, 
about "secret" abandoned places in the city I'd just moved to. tt was my initial encounter with a subculture 
that defined Itseff by an interest in probing forgotten/forbidden places and capturing them - and their physical 
atrophy -on film. But where does that interest stem from? 

Plenty of articles have been written about the psychology behind the rise of ruin pom. In a 201 2 piece for 
CityLab (cttylab.com), Tim Edensor, a geography professor at Manchester Metropolitan University who studies 
the phenomenon, said tt otters "an escape from excessive order. ... They're marginal spaces filled with old and 
obscure objects. Vou can see and feel things that you can't in the ordinary world." And a 2014 article, from 
/^asf Company (fastcodesign.com), fltled 6 Scientific Reasons You Can't Stop Looking at Ruin Pom, applies the 
following categories to Its appeal: Hedonistic Reversal, The Tragedy Paradox, Bad Is Stronger Than Good, The 
Benign-Violations Theory, Schadenfreude and Fear of Boredom. We've become fascinated by our fascination. 

To compare ruin porn to the horror genre reveals additional reasons for this interest. In the past fifteen years, 
there's been a rise in apocalypse stories because they help us deal with anxieties about war, plague, terrorism, 
etc. Ruin pom works the same way, as the ruins are contained within photos and particular spaces that we can 
voyeuristically view and visit at our leisure, and then leave behind. Through our controlled engagement with this 
imagery, we not only reaffirm our own vitality in the face of decay, we also see a natural, gradual reclaiming of 
these spaces by nature, which is the opposite of the sudden, shocking, uncontrollable urban destruction wrought 
by war and terrorism. We regain a measure of control over chaos through a return to the natural order. 

Sessip/idtapsinto all of this, masterfully exploiting particular anxieties about medical care, as well. Danvers' 
cracked walls, rusting fixtures and long-abandoned patient records externalize the dread of institutional failure 
by showing a dangerous, discomforting (and perhaps in this case more truthful) version of a place designed to 
offer safety and comfort. What was hidden is no longer hidden, exemplified perfectly in the scene where coins, 
glass eyes and a lobotomy tool literally pour from a hole in the wall. The film allows us to engage with larger 
apocalyptic fears, as well as more personal ones. In one uneasy package. 

Session 9ms released just three days after 9/11 and failed at the box office, having the misfortune to arrive 
at a time when audiences were locked Into the real-life horrors on TV and didn't want the pretend ones playing 
in the theatres. But the reshaped oost-9/1 1 world, where we're bombarded with images of fresh rubble has, 
ironically, proven ideal forthemovleto become a cult hit. The tagline for Sessrdn 9 reminds us, "Fearisaplace" 
- one where we now find a certain solace among its gradual ruins. 
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What horror movie sound effect makes 
the hair on the back ot your neck 
stand up iike no other? 


The metallic griicling squeal dunng the 
opening corpse photography cemetery 
scene in the original Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre. 

DAN JACOBSON 


The tripod sounds in the War of the Worlds 
remake gave me the heebie jeebies. 

MICKEY MINNICK 


The booming/gonging sounds in The 
Changeling. 

Tl MCLEAN 


In Hostel 2'Nhen Heather Matarazzo’s char- 
acter's flesh gets scraped and punctured 
by the Elizabeth Bathory recreationist. The 
scene is far more agonizing to my ears than 
to my eyesl 

RACHAEL O'NEAL 


The banging on the walls in the original The 
Hauntingi Back-in-the-day scary. 

LUANN MARK VARNER 


BIZARRELY ENJOYED your article “Slashed Beauties” 
(RM#167). Reminds me of my earlier years as a 
young medic back at a will-not-be-named military 
medical school over three decades ago. Poetically, 
I write that “the beauty wilhin/equals that on the 
surface/dissected graces.” Thanks for a horrifically 
great article and for triggering a memory. 

JUAN PEREZ - CORPUS CREEPY, TEXAS 

I LITERALLY SQUEALED with unbridled joy when I 
saw the awesome tve-page article on Joe Hill in 
RMff167\ I am a huge Ian of his work and it was a 
real treat getting to read such a fantastic inten/iew in 
my favourite magazine. Looking even more forward 
to reading The Fireman'. Thanks, Rue Morgue. 

ALISON MCDORMAND, VIA FACE800K 

MY BUDDY @TheDivem- 
istress, winning a gore 
mag and a bag of spa- 
ghetti at RMs Doctor 
Butcher M.D. screening. 

@AP8_ART, 

VIA TWIHER 

THE ARTICLES Oh Phan- 
tasm in RMfflBB were 
great. Only one thing 
was disappointing: the 
news that the Soska 
twins are going to do a remake of Rabid. Really? 
Will it be better? I doubt it. Hasn't anyone realized 
that 99 percent of remakes suckP The only horror 
remake worth a shit is Cronenberg’s The Fly. And to 
those who are going to say Carpenter’s The Thing, 
that isn’t a remake, it's an actual adaptation of the 
great 1951 story "Who Goes There?” When will this 
endless parade of remakes stop? There are literally 
thousands ot novels and aspiring writers out there, 
and Hollywood just doesn’t have the balls to take a 
chance on them. 

ROB MORGANBESSER - STATEN ISUNO, NY 

GREAT ISSUE, but the Dublin Ghost Story Festival ar- 
ticle in RM#166 really caught my attention because 
I went to Dublin Castle in Dublin. It’s very haunted 
and I remember our tour guide led us to an under- 
ground entrance that goes beneath the castle and 
said that most people will not reach the end, and will 
turn back. The guide ealled the underground eave 
The Fairy Cavern and said that there were ghosts, 
leprechauns, trolls and fairies there. Ireland has 


many mythical ghost stories; it's definitely a land of 
enchantment. 

PAUL DALE ROBERTS - ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA 

YOUR ARTICLES on Phantasm: RaVager and Ham- 
mer’s Cornish Duo in RMffl66were very well done. 
Your Classic Cut on the Doctor Who serial "The Ark 
in Space” had me going into fanboy overload. Final- 
ly, I must give praise to John W. Bowen for writing 
my favourite column. It Came From Bowen’s Base- 
ment both interests me and makes me laugh at the 
same time. Keep up the good work. 

GEN HASTEN, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 

BOOOOOOY, What a great write-up in RMff166, 
thanks Rue Morgue'. I have been a long-fme fan of 
the Phantasm franchise. Looking forward to seeing 
the final chapter. Angus Schmm was 
such a class act and I am so fortunate 
that I had the chance to meet him and 
the cast at Flashback Weekend in 2008 
in Chicago. $10 well spent! 

WHITNEY TAYLOR -OHIO 

I WANTED TO THANK Mr. Alexander for 
his Note From Underground in RMffl65 
about the book Outlaws of Western 
Canada. The article was excellent in de- 
scribing the book and bringing this piece 
of obscure Canadian culture to my at- 
tention. I recently was able to obtain my own copy at 
a local second-hand store and have only been able 
to put it down long enough to write this. Thank you. 

NATHANIEL KOLODZIEJ, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 

I WANTED TO THANK YOU guys. I gave my two daugh- 
ters your magazine about four years ago when they 
lost their mother, my wite, to breast cancer. Your 
magazine has been a focus that has helped keep 
their minds busy, and helped to build our bond. It is a 
ritual every time a new issue comes out that we read 
it and discuss articles and look for upcoming mov- 
ies. I just wanted to say thanks for creating a good 
magazine, 'it has helped us more than you know. 

FRANK, VIA RUE-MORGUE.COM 
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FANTASIA CELEBRATES TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARYWITH DEL TORO, MIIKE 


bodies the spirit of filmmaking that Fantasia was 
created to shine a spotlight on," Davis says. "And 
del Toro’s cinema represents unrestrained imagi- 
nation and a personal, poetic approach to genre.’’ 

Fantasia 2016 will shine a spotlight on Palish 
genre cinema with screenings of the vampire-mer- 
maid musical The Lure, the eerie possession dra- 
ma Demon and other recent titles, along with a 
new restoration of Andrzej Zulawski's 1988 mas- 
terpiece On the Silver Globe. This year's edition 
will also include the sixth annual Frontieres In- 
ternational Co-Production Market, which sees 
feature film projects in development from Let Us 
Prey director Brian O'Malley and Jeruzalem direc- 
tors Yoav and Doran Paz, as well as Untold Horror, 
an eight-part documentary series on the greatest 
horror movies never made, created by Rue Morgue 


Editor-in-Chief Dave Alexander. 

The red meat of Fantasia, though. Is al- 
ways the screenings of hot new genre titles 
from around the world. This year, Fantasia's 
lineup will include the world premiere of 
Secretary director Steven Shainberg's Rup- 
ture, about a single mother’s attempts to 
escape from the shadowy organization that 
has abducted her, and the Canadian pre- 
miere of Cure director Kiyoshi Kurosawa's 
Hitchcockian thriller Creepy. 

As for under-the-radar titles that stand to 
emerge as festival highlights, Davis points 
to the American supernatural thriller We Go 
On and the Australian gorefest Red Christ- 
mas. 

"I was blown away by We Go On, one of 
the most original, resourceful and fright- 
ening supernatural horror indies I've seen 
since Absentia," he explains. “I absolutely 
love this film, and I can't wait to see it with 
our audience. Red Christmas is a really neat 
oddity of a slasher film that sees an abortion 
[stoppedjwhen a clinic is attacked by a fun- 
damentalist maniac returning home to his 
birth mother twenty years later on Christ- 
mas Day, now a hulking and deformed mis- 
creant with fundamentalist beliefs! It's absurdist, 
it’s gory, it stars Dee Wallace in one of the most 
driven performances of her career, and it ultimately 
manages to tackle a slew of serious topics In the 
midst of all its Grand Guignol lunacy." 

Other horror-centric highlights of thefestival will 
include a 4k restoration screening of Don Cos- 
carelli's Phantasm, a special screening of David F. 
Sandberg’s James Wan-produced Lights Out, the 
international premiere of Darren Lynn Bousman's 
Abattoir, and the Canadian premieres of Jim Hosk- 
ing's The Greasy Strangler and Richard Bates Jr.'s 
Trash Fire. 

For scheduling and ticket information, visit fan- 
tasiafestlval.com. 

APRIL SNELLIN6S 
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Montreal's Fantasia International Film 
Festival Is always a momentous event in 
the world of genre cinema; known for its 
high-energy audiences and breakout poten- 
tial, a slot in Fantasia's lineup is one of the 
most coveted honours on the festival circuit. 

But 201 6's event, kicking off on July 1 4 and 
running through August 2, could set a new 
high-water mark, as this year is Fantasia’s 
twentieth anniversary, and the staff is cele- 
brating wlh an eclectic lineup of premieres, 
repertory screenings and spotlights, as well 
as personal appearances by two of modem 
horror's most influential filmmakers. 

"We always feel pressure to surpass what 
we’ve done before, but then it's almost an 
impossibility to consciously do that because 
we’re always working at volume eleven on 
any given year," says Fantasia co-director 
Mitch Davis cn celebrating the festival’s 
two-decade milestone. “It's always about the 
hunt for Incredible new discoveries, especial- 
ly the from-out-of-nowhere ones that are al- 
ways the most exciting to celebrate, because 
you get to watch a filmmaker’s life change in 
real time, literally in that period between their 
intro and their post-screening QSA." 

This year's festival will include the presentation 
of the prestigious Cheval Noir Award to Guillermo 
del Toro, who will make his first-ever Montreal 
appearance. The visionary Mexican filmmaker is 
also slated to host Fantasia’s Canadian premiere of 
Gilles Penso and Alexandre Poncet’s movie-mon- 
ster documentary Creature Designers: The Fran- 
kenstein Complex. 

Japanese iconoclast TakashI Mlike will be on 
hand as well. Aside from acceptng Fantasia’s 
Lifetime Achievement Award, Miike will host the 
North American premiere of his own sci-fi horror 
flick Terra Formars and a screening of the surreal 
playground bloodbath As the Gods Will. 

"Miike has been a festival hero since our 1997 
screening of Fudoh, and so much of his work em- 
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startlingly incongruous yet somehow familiar, 
a mansard-roofed, ox-blood-shingled Victorian 
house is currently sitting atop the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City; it's a recre- 
ation of the famous Bates house from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho, but constructed out of recy- 
cled barn material. The Met's fourth annual Iris 
and B. Gerald Cantor Roof Garden Commission 
(which runs until October 31), was envisioned 
by celebrated British artist Cornelia Parker, who 
tilled the piece Transitional Object (PsychoBam). 
The psychoanalytic term “transitional object” 
describes those things (safety 
blankets, teddy bears, memen- 
tos, relics) that strangely fixate 
us as children, as adults, even 
as a society when we make dif- 
ficult or traumatic transitions in 
life. 

“I think of the PsychoBarn as 
a condensation of good and evil, 
both concepts fused in a single 
object,” explains Parker. “The 
homey barn with its familiar red 
colour...to the haunting black 
and white house on the hill in 
Psycho representing the dark 
side of the psyche. The Met becomes the hill." 

The vivid red clapboards of PsychoBarn were 
reclaimed from an old barn in upstate New York. 
Though Parker’s house is a mock-up, an illu- 
sion like Hitchcock’s Hollywood set, its materi- 
als have a history, an authenticity. Its redness 


recalls for Parker iconic bucolic bams ail over 
America whose redness have “old European 
antecedents” and were originally coloured with 
a mixture of linseed oil and animal blood. Such 
blood-tinted materials also recall the seemingly 
bucolic farm of grave-robbing cannibal killer Ed 
Gein, the real-life inspiration for Robert Bloch’s 
novel ftyctoand subsequently Hitchcock’sfilm. 

“The original set was 2/3 size," she notes. 
“I tried to scale my PsychoBarn similarly. But 
it was more important to make sure it was the 
’right’ size for the perimeters of the roof and 
that it merged convincingly with 
the skyline. There were also 
limitations on the height of the 
structure due to the Museum’s 
concern about wind loading." 

Hitchcock modelled his icon- 
ic movie-mansion after artist 
Edward Hopper's House By The 
Railroad (1925), a painting on 
display nearby at the Museum 
of Modern Art. While Hopper 
depicted an old Victorian house 
looming behind train tracks, 
Hitchcock showed audiences a 
gothic dwelling overshadowing 
the Bates Motel. Railroads, highways and mo- 
tor lodges, like museums, represent progress, 
modernity, the dreams of reason. Parker, after 
Hopper and Hitchcock, interrogates modernity. 
Her art is intended to remind us of how progress 
represses fears and urges that, if unacknowl- 



edged, return as nightmares. 

Once up on the museum’s roof, visrtors can 
approach the house. As Hitchcock said, "Even 
in daylight, this place looks a bit sinister," and 
Parker’s homage is purposively contrived to 
seem uncanny. 

“I wanted to create a feeling of familiarity for 
the viewer, but also for it to be dislocating too,” 
she says. “The warmth of the red clapboard in- 
vites you In, then the opaque windows and door 
with no doorknob does the opposite. The tact the 
building is just a fagade, a construct, is revealed 
once you move around the roof. ... It is a building 
that offers you no interior, no shelter." 

Similarly, the Iconic house in the 1960 movie 
was a fake, existing of only the front and one 
side, so It appeared as an enbre house in the 
film, but in reality was Just two facades propped 
up from behind and shot at a certain angle to 
create an illusion. 

Musing how audiences might see Hitchcock’s 
movie differently after viewing her art piece, 
Parker believes its colour might alter their per- 
ception of the film going forward. 

"Perhaps they will experience it now in colour 
rather than black and white,” she says. “Peo- 
ple often swear the original film was in colour 
as they remember red blood disappearing down 
the [shower drain]; it was in fact gravy browning. 
People tend to remember the shower scene and 
the dead mother In the cellar but little else about 
the film, but it Is a highly conceptual construct." 

CHRISTIAN SHEPPARD 
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SLAYER LAUNCHES COMIC BOOK, BMX LINE AND SUMMER TOUR • 


This summer at San Diego Comic-Con, things 
are going to get loud, as two titans of their re- 
spective industries are teaming up for the first 
time. Legendary metal band Slayer is joining 
forces with Dark Horse Comics, publisher of 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer. Hellboy, B.P.R.D. and 
many other horror titles for its first-ever comic 
book venture. While details of the creative team 
and storylines were still being kept under wraps 
at press time, the band is clearly psyched to be 
playing in the graphic novel field with its new 
publishing partner. 

“This is the first time Slayer will officially re- 
lease a comic book, and joining forces with Dark 
Horse is the best way to do it,” Slayer co-founder 
and guitarist Kerry King tells Rue Morgue. “They 
have done an amazing job with The Strain, one 
of my favourite fucking TV shows. This means 
fans will no longer have to buy shitty bootleg 
comics at Comic-Con and you gotta thank Dark 
Horse for that!” 

Along with their collaboration with that com- 
pany, Slayer also announced that the group will 
be working with BMX brand Subrosa to create a 
series of bikes called the Cradle To Grave col- 
lection. The four-set of two-wheelers will also 


be on display at San Diego Comic-Con in July. 

“My brother, my friends and I used to ride 
bikes in the early 70s," Slayer bassist/vocalist 
Tom Araya said in a press release. “We built a 
figure-eight track with ramps in my backyard 
where we would race and crash into each other. 
It was a precursor to BMX. We would go around 
the neighborhood to collect bikes that people 
had thrown away to salvage them, so it’s cool 
to see Subrosa building a line of Slayer bikes.” 


Slayer’s invasion of San Diego Comic-Con be- 
gins with an intimate sold-out concert for fans 
at the House of Blues on Thursday, July 21 . The 
band will then take part in a series of signings 
onsite at Comic-Con on Friday, July 22. Slayer 
hits the road an overseas tour in August before 
returning to North America, where they’ll head- 
line a series of shows alongside Anthrax and 
Death Angel. 

ANDY BURNS 


ENTRAILS 

i First-time publisher Eibon Press 
Is turning Lucio Fulci's Italian 
grirdhouse classics into com- 
ic books. The first Issue of Lucio 
Fulci's Zombie, featunng deluxe 
packaging, is now available and 
expands upon the 
much sought-after, 
out-of-print original 
ZomO/e graphic nov- 
el, with subsequent 
issues to follow In 
the tall. A cover for 
Lucio Fulci's Gates 
of He// has also been 
previewed, but no 
release date has 
been confirmed as 
of press time. Zom- 
bie can be ordered directly from 
eibonpress.com. 

) Following months of speculation 
about an imminent sequel to Bee- 
f/e/u/ce that would seethe return of 
MIohael Keaton and Winona Ryder, 
director Tim Burton told Collider 
that fans shouldn't expect the film 
anytime soon, saying "It’s some- 
thing that I really would like to do In 
the right circumstances, but it's... 
^not a kind of a movie that cries out 
[for a sequei]: it's not the Beef/e- 
Jufcetriiogy.” 


) While many fans were iett un- 
satisfied with Ridiey Scott’s Alien 
prequei Prometheus, it appears 
that film's sequel. Alien: Covenant, 
will veer much closer to the origi- 
nal classic horror/sci-fi film. In an 
interview with a Philip- 
pines newspaper, star 
Michael Fassbender 
said that the new mov- 
ie would feature “great 
sets and aliens coming 
out of people. ... It's 
a fantastic mixture of 
high-end technology 
and primitive ele- 
ments. The way that 
can explain it is the 
same way that Ridley 
did Blade Runner." Alien: Covenant 
will be in theatres August 4, 2017. 

3 Variety is reporting that the 
next film from Lars Von Trier {The 
Kingdom, Antichrist) will be an En- 
glish-language serial killer story. 
Originally designed as a TV series, 
according to the report. The House 
That Jack Built is set in Washing- 
ton and takes place over the span 
of ten years. The story will fie told 
from the perspective of the serial 
killer and will begin shooting this 
Augustfor a 2016 release. 



3 After a successful six-episode 
tenth season that aired on the FOX 
Network this past winter, there was 
anticipation that TheX-FilesmuM 
return to the smaii screen tor an 
eleventh season sooner rather 
than later. However, in May, FOX 
chairmen and CEOs Dana Walden 
and Gary Newman stated that the 
seres would miss the 2016-2017 
television season. While stars Da- 
vid Duchovny and Gillian Anderson 
are interested in returning, their 
schedules mean that the soonest 
The X-Files could air is the 2017- 
2018 season. 

3 One genre show guaranteed a 
prime-time slot on FOX during the 
upcoming television season will 
be an adaption of The Exorcist 
Rather than following William Pe- 
ter Blatty's 1971 novel or William 
Friedkin's 1974 adaptation, the se- 
ries will focus Oh two new priests, 
piayed by Alfonso Herrera (Senses) 
and Ben Daniels {House of Cardd), 
taking on a case of demonic pos- 
session. Geena Davis will co-star. 
Rupert Wyatt, who previously 
helmed Rise of the Planet of the 
Apes, will direct. The Exorcist Is 
set to air this fall. 

ANDY BURNS 



The Loch Ness Monster has been 
found. Well, sort of... According to 
CNN, a survey team led by Kongs- 
berg Maritime, Ltd. was conducting 
a detailed scan of the loch when it 
discovered a large, dinosaur-shaped 
anomaly lying on the bottom. After 
some investigation, it was determined 
to be a sunken prop from the 1 970 film 
The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes. In 
the movie, a submarine is disguised as 
a “sea serpent.” The 30-foot (9.1m) 
creature prop sunk in the loch due to 
buoyancy problems. The loch has a 
depth of 745 feet (227m), easily with- 
in range of the survey team's auton- 
omous vehicle, which captured sonar 
images. Kongsberg’s Senior Subsea 
Applications Engineer, Craig Wallace, 
said, “The vehicle is providing insight 
to the loch’s depths as never before 
imagined. Finding Nessie was, of 
course, an unexpected bonus!” 

LYLE BLACKBURN 
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A Washington man died earlier this year after he accidentally shot himself In the head while 
attempting to take a series of selfles with his girlfriend and his gun. 


(2009) 


"I've always been Inspired by realism, so, for as long 
as I could remember, that’s what I was trying to achieve 
when I pursued an art career. I'm a movie buff so I agree 
to do a lot of movie portraits for people. I'm a huge horror 
fan though: If it was up to me, that's all I'd do." 


A Michigan man was arrested after he admitted to spraying a toxic substance, made In part with 
mouse poison, onto the produce in roughly fifteen supemiarkets across the state over a six-week 
. period earlier this year. 


One of the fourteen recently discovered new species of tarantulas In the US will be named after 
musician Johnny Cash. The /tp/ionope/ma/o/innycas/i/i or "Man in Black, " was discovered in the 
area around Folsom State Prison In California. (Cash penned the famous song "Folsom Prison 
Blues.") 


A worker at Disneyland Paris was found dead in the Phantom Manor haunted house In April; he 
was killed In an electrical accident while servicing the ride. 


Samuel L. Jackson agreed to star in Snakes on a Plane based on the flUe alone, and when the 
studio made moves to change It, he insisted that they keep it as is. 


In May, a San Francisco oonstruction crew found a child’s coffin beneath the garage they were 
renovating. Authorities believe the casket Is about 120 years old and was left behind when the 
rest of the cemetery located on the site was moved back in the 1 930s. 

Walt Disney Is alleged to have barred Alfred Hitchcock from filming at his titular theme park 
because the director made "that disgusfing movie Psycho." 

A pair of British fisherman using bait partlaliy comprised of the ashes of their dead buddy, In ac- 
cordance with the man's final wishes, captured a 180-pound carp with It while fishing in Thailand. 

In the early 1 980s, screenwriter Nigel Kneale, creator of the Ouatermass films and TV series, 
was hired by John Landis to write a remake of The Creature From the Black Lagoon intended for 
original Creaturedirector Jack Arnold to direct. 

As of 2012, some 30 million Facebook accounts belonged to users who had died at some point 
after registerng for the online sen/ice. 

Actress Gemma Arterton [Byzantiuirti was born with six fingers on each hand. 

I The machineel, or "beach apple" tree. Is also known as la manzanilla de la muerte in Spanish, 
which means "little apple of death." An apt name, given that the tropical tree Is highly poisonous; 
It’s even rumoured to have killed famous explorer Juan Ponce de Leon. 

Jack Daniel, the distiller behind the famous whiskey. Is said to have died in 1911 from blood 
poisoning, the result of an Infection contracted from kicking a safe of which he’d forgotten the 
combination. 
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FEMALE CENOBITE FROM HELLRAISER 

Kris Busching (Instagram: ©buschingtattoo) 
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HAVE A GREAT HORROR TAT? SHARE IT WITH US AT: INF0@HUE-MI1RGUE.CDM. 


LENA ELIZA BATHORY 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance to have 
your Final Words! 
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I BAT CLOCK 
I S&5 

* Make sire you’re out of the belfry on 
time tor your evening feeding with this bat- 
ass wall clock. The 12" by 16.5” timepiece 
is created with high-gloss paint on clear 
acrylic Plexiglas. The quartz movement clock 
requires one AA battery and zero human 
blood to run- we think, 


THE SHinim CARPET WHERN 
TIEBYJOHNNIEBLUEBOWTIE 

S44.S0 

All shirt and no t'e makes Jack a dull boy. 
That's why you need JohnnieBlueBowTie's 
medium-weight specialty cotton tie with the 
classic Overlook Hotel carpet pattern from 
The Shining. It's 55" long and 3" across at its 
widest point, making it Ideal for your next job 
Interview at a cursed hotel. 


0 MONSTER HAND TOWEL SET 
BYSOURPUSS 
$18 

After a day of terrifying villagers and trashing 
the laboratory, clean up with these Sourpuss 
embroidered hand towels, featuring the 
tamous fiend and his bride. Stitched together 
with 1 00 percent cotton terrycloth and topped 
with contrasting ribbon trim, they'll look great 
in the bathroom of your destroyed windmill. 


D uly BAT NECKLACE 
BY SPITFIRE INTERIORS 

$19.99 

Make your Herman happy with this 5" by 
2" bat pendant. A replica of the one worn 
by one of our biggest crushes, Lily Munster, 
it’s made of high-quality pewter, sports red 
rhinestone eyes and comes on an 18” chain, 
making it, well, simply to die for. 






Mattel - maker of Barbie and Hot Wheels - made 
a rare leap into horror territory when it released 
several genre film-themed die-cast vehicles as 
part of its Matchbox Character Car Collection. The 
toys feature stylized vinyl figurines of killers Jason 
Voorhees, Freddy Krueger and Leatherface, as well 
as classic Universal creeps the Wolf Man and Fran- 


kenstein’s Monster perched atop (or, in the case ot 
Frankie, standing behind) miniature trucks, a jeep 
and a van. The toys range from $1 5 to $25 on eBay, 
with the rarer Leatherface vehicle going for roughly 
double that amount. 

JAMES BURRELL 
MORE CRYPTIC COLLECTIBLES LT RUE-MORGULCOM 
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BEFORE ^00Wn 9 PREMIERES ON BLU-RAY NEXT MONTH, 
DIRECTOR BRAD ANDERSON TAKES US BACK BEHIND THE 
PEELING WALLS OF THE INFAMOUS DANVERS STATE MENTAL 
HOSPITAL WHERE ITS HORRORS UNFOLDED 



HE Swiss psychiatrist and 
PSYCHOANALYST CARL JUNG WROTE 
' IN 1939: ‘'EVERYONE CARRIES A 
SHADOW) AND THE LESS IT IS EMBOOIEO IN THE 
individual's conscious LIFE) THE BLACKER 
AND DENSER IT I& Jjng's belief that each of us has a dark side 
(an unconscious “shadow aspect’’ of our personality that the conscious ego 
does not identify in Itself) is by no means a revolutionary idea in horror cinema. 
Classics such as Cat People, Psycho, Repulsion. The Tenantanti The Shining a\\ 
evoke the Inner turmoil of their disturbed protagonists as a means of disconcert- 
ing the viewer. Each reveals the latent fears and emoVonal vulnerabilities that 
lay burled within the caliginous recesses of the human psyche; where the mon- 
sters often exist in (and emerge from) the subconscious rather than as external 


Few contemporary fear films exhibit the same brooding mastery of psy- 
chological horror as those aforementioned masterworks, but one that deftly 
traffics in their influence is Session 9 (out August 1 6 from Scream Factory), 
Brad Anderson's harrowing portrait of middle-age angst and germinating 
madness. Scripted under the title The Hidden Aiteria term the writer/director/ 
editor heard relating to dissociative Identity disorder), the movie took most 
critics by surprise on Its release In 2001 as his previous efforts had been the 
indie rom-coms Next Stop Wonderland {1928) and Happy Accidents {2000). 
After the collapse of Anderson’s proposed remake of the French comedy 
When the Cat's Away, at Miramax he and his co-writer, Stephen Gevedon, 
decided to make a character-driven horror film that rejected the flaccid, 
self-referential terrors of Scream and its sundry imitators. 



Their story centres on an abatement crew bidding 
to remove asbestos from a dereiict insane asyium 
that ciosed fifteen years eariier foilowing a satanic 
abjse soandai. Beset by financiai worries and the 
stresses of recent fatherhood. Gordon Fieming (Pe- 
ter Ujiian) secures the contract by promising that 
his five-man company can compiete the massive job 
in a week. The crew consists of Phil (David Caruso), 
Gordon's best friend, who is struggling with the de- 
parture of his girlfriend and a secret predilection for 
marijuana: Mike (co-writer Gevedon), an introspec- 
tive law school dropout bored with mundane manual 
work; Hank (Josh Lucas), a small-time loser with big 
dreams who is currently in a relationship with Phil's 
ex; and Jeft (Brendan Sexton III), Gordon's mul- 
let-headed nephew who suffers from nyctophobia 
(fear of the dark). 

As the men begin clearing the hazardous mate- 
rials from the enormous bat-shaped building, Mike 
wanders into an abandoned office and discovers 
nine dusty reel-to-reel audiotapes stored inside. 
The recordings contain a series ot hypnothera- 
py sessions a psychiatrist once conducted with a 
murderess named Mary Hobbes who was aftllcted 
with multiple personality disorder. As Mike plays the 
tapes and gradually learns of the woman's disturb- 
ing history, the simmering tensions, private fears 
and personal demons ot the men begin to surface. 
When one of the cleanup crew mysteriously disap- 
pears, Gordon and Phil begin to suspect one another 
of sabotaging the job, but is a malevolent presence 
lurking somewhere within the labyrinthine asylum? 

One of the first films to be shot on 24P high-defi- 
nition video and transferred to 35mm, Session 9 
was lensed at the legendary Danvers State Mental 
Hospital in Massachusetts. Built in the 19th centu- 
ry and partially demolished in 2006 (bizarrely, rt's 
now the site of plush condominiums), this ominous 
structure was rumoured to be the institution where 
prefrontal lobotomy was controversially “perfected" 
on its hapless inmates. For many years a place of 
pilgrimage for writers and artists, Danvers is said to 
have inspired H.P. Lovecraft to create the Arkham 
sanatorium in his classic short story “The Thing on 
the Doorstep. " 

Despite drawing several positive notices, Session 
9 was an undeserved failure, scraping a meagre 
$375,000 in its first two months of release (a result 
Anderson glumly attributes to USA Films' general 
“indifference and confusion" over how to sell the 
movie to audiences). A solemn work of rare intelli- 
gence and raw emotional intensity, it now stands as 
one of the most disturbing, atmospheric and finely 
crafted post-millennial horror films. 

To commemorate its 15th anniversary, Rue 
Morgue asked Anderson (who is currently develop- 
ing a six-part horror anthology series for Amazon) 
to delve Into the dark recesses of his memory and 
examine Session 9. Be warned, if you haven't seen 
the movie, spoilers lay ahead. 

WHATINSPIRED YOU AND STEPHEN GEVEDON TO 
IVA/rf SESSION 9? 

It was several things, actually. I had lived in Boston 
for a number of years and on the drive north out of 
the city, you'd passthishill. On top of that hill loomed 



this homfic abandoned asylum that was the Danvers 
State Hospital. It had stood there since [1874] and 
only closed down in the 1960s after Ronald Reagan 
decided to basically de-institutionalise everyone in 
the United States. Every time I drove out of Boston 
I would gaze up at this enormous haunted palace 
and imagine what a great location '1 would make 
for a movie. Steve and I took this incredible building 
as our launching point, but we still needed to find 
something to write about Naturally, the first thing to 
do was visit Danvers itself. So, we went online and 
found a couple of kids who called themselves “ur- 
ban explorers." They would go on these spelunking 
missions and Investigate abandoned missile silos, 
disused subways, empty prisons, places like that. 
We discovered that these guys had been to Dan- 
vers previously, so we called them up and asked 
them to take us on a tour of it. 


WHAT DO YOU RECALL OF THAT MAIDEN 
VISIT TO DANVERS? 

It was very spooky! The area was strictly oft- 
limits and nobody was allowed to go in there 
as the state had condemned the building due 
to the dangerously high levels of asbestos. 
The authorities had erected fences all around 
Danvers to keep out kids who were breaking 
in and vandalizing the place. One weekend, 
we met up with the urban explorers, climbed 
over the fences, and snuck inside to look 
around. We spent the entire day exploring: 
going through the deserted patients' wings, 
searching the eerie tunnels, and visiting 
the old hospital on campus. We occasional- 
ly creeped each other out, but gathered all 
this fertile material for a screenplay. When 
we came back to New York, Steve and 
I started Jamming on a story that would 
take place entirely at Danvers. We wanted 


to shoot at one location because we knew that if we 
were going to do the film, it would have to be done 
economically. By utilizing Danvers, we'd already 
have a built-in set and wouldn't have to construct 
anything. All the rooms, hallways and corridors 
would become our sets, saving a lot of money. So, 
the script was precisely tailored to that location with 
specific parts of Danvers in mind. 

WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE IF YOU'D BEEN 
UNABLE TO SECURE PERMISSION TO SHOOT AT 
THEHOSPITAL? 

Danvers was the movie. Without it, we could 
not have made Session 9. We may have gotten 
away with shooting the exteriors there and then 
building the interiors elsewhere, but we couldn't 
afford to do that. We were completely dependent 
on getting access to that building. When we first 
officialiy approached [the authorities], we were 
able to persuade them to let us shoot at Danvers 
by insisting that we'd follow the proper safety 
precautions. It wasn't a safe environment, so 
we agreed to shoot in certain places and avoid 
others. Frankly, I was surprised they gave us the 
go-ahead. Aside from the presence of asbestos, 
the ceilings were falling, the floors were collaps- 
ing, and everything was littered with dead birds or 
coated in a thick layer of dust and grime. Danvers 
was as precarious as it looked in the movie, so 
we always had to be cognisant of where and how 
we shof. 

EXACTLY HOW MANY OF THE 
INTERIOR SEQUENCES WERE 
FROM A FOUND LOCATION, 
AND HOW MANY OF THEM 
WERE DRESSED SETS? 

When Danvers was abandoned 
they left a lot of it as it was. This meant that 






ALEKSANDRA INIC-KANADA 


ffffZ VERYTHING ABOUT NARRENTURM OOZES 
SROOKINES& It is Austria's Federal Pathoiogic-Anatom- 
ical Museum - a.k.a. a museum of diseases, deformities, med- 
icai oddities and other aberrations from Mother Nature’s common stan- 
dards. Built in 1784 at the request of Emperor Josef II, its name means 
“Tower of Fools’’ because it used to be Vienna’s first psychiatric hospital 
and continental Europe's oldest building for the accommodation of mental 
patients. 

The circular, fortress-like five-storey building is comprised of 139 
rooms, which now showcase the museum's contents, including casts of 
body parts affected by various diseases, deformed skeletons of every age, 
numerous terata (i.e. malformed fetuses with deficient, redundant, mis- 
placed, or misshapen parts, preserved in jars] and more. 

None of it is presented for the sake of exploitation or sensationalism; af- 
ter all, this is not a freak show but a dignified institution under the auspices 


of the University of Vienna, and its main purpose is educational. That’s 
why it is only open to the public three days a week for three hours at a 
time (visit narrenturm.at for museum hours). The effort to visit is certainly 
worthwhile, though. 

I visit on a Saturday morning; standing in front of the spooky greyish 
building, I try to imagine the lunatic cacophony that emanated from within 
these walls 200 years ago. I savour its obvious age and the fact that it 
was oof restored to the pristine look of the other buildings on the campus. 
Oddly, the outside of the first storey is covered in smooth plaster. A guide 
tells my travelling companion and I that in the building’s madhouse days, 
locals would climb the walls in order to reach the upper windows and 
throw cabbage and other stuff at the chained inmates. It was, apparently, 
a popular form of entertainment in its day. 

We enter the interior yard of Narrenturm, which looks like something out 
of a movie. Peeling walls, vintage windows and an overall gloomy decay 


Cabinets And Curiosities: {left to right) Vintage asylum medical equipment, educational skulls and phrenology equipment 
and (top) the circular exterior of the 332-year-old Narrenturm. 
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perfectly set the scene and prepare us for ' 
the building’s insides. / 

Of the five floors, only the first two are fj 
open to the public. Items on the ground /I 
floor require no guide, as they are 
accompanied by inscriptions and 
graphs (though mostly in German). 

Among the exhibits is a recreation 'T^ ■ 
of an old pharmacy complete with ^ 
vintage bottles, glass cases with 
life-size depictions of anomalous births, 
busts and skulls illustrating the delusions of 
phrenology, a red marble dissection table, 
and a recreation of the ancient morgue (with 
a “body" under a sheet). On the wilder side, 
there’s a room populated by red velvet cur- 
tains, ancient tomes, candlesticks, taxider- 
mied animals, skulls, herbs, and strange art- 
work. Meant to depict various superstitions 
of the late 1 8th century, it reminds me partly 
of the Voodoo Museum in New Orleans and 
partly of a psychotic magician’s room from 
some Hammer film. 

Amongst the display items are medical 
tools that put Cronenberg’s instruments for 
operating on mutant women in Dead Ringers 
to shame. And skulls... skulls everywhere. 
Most of them look as if they were eaten by 
acid but actually belonged to people bom 
with severe bone deformities. The walls here 
are lined with casts made of faces and gen- 
italia eaten by various (mostly venereal) dis- 
eases - in full 3-D, and in lurid colour, de- 
tailing their pustular, bubbly, scaly horrors. 

The creepy highlight of this floor, however, 
is the hideously deformed pale fetus, which 
seems to be trying to split in two. It’s a thing 
of fascinating ugliness - too monstrous for 
this reality, yet also gorgeously reminiscent 
of H.R. Giger’s painfings, it’s no wonder that 
Giger, as I’m told, used to come here from 
nearby Switzerland, seeking inspiration for 
his Hellscapes. 

On the second floor we find a memorable 
model depicting the cancerous New Flesh 
of a brain tumour protruding through an eye 
socket like so much porridge, and many 
similar sights. That said, the bulk of the 
upper level is devoted to bones: skulls and 
entire skeletons In varying degrees of abnor- 
mality, They hint at shapes too hideous to 
contemplate, and remind me of a Lovecraft 
quote from "The Festival": “...things have 
learnt to walk that ought to crawl.” 

As for the remaining floors, they’re closed 
to the public. I’ve heard rumours that they 
house jars with creatures and things too 
horrible to be publicly shown. Who knows 
- after the ones we were allowed to see, 
perhaps It’s for the best they remain hid- 
den from the public. If your stomach and 
imagination are strong, the first two floors of 
Narrenturm should sate your curiosity for the 
historically horrific. 9 


some rooms were already dressed when 
ne got there. We did dress the seclusion 
room where Gordon discovers that disturbing 
/ collage of images, but it was directly inspired by 
what we’d found there. We discovered areas con- 
taining boxes of patients’ files and audiotapes: and 
rooms where the inmates had plastered weird im- 
ages and scrawled strange stuff on the walls. We 
actually used some of these things, but we also took 
some liberties and added other details here and 
there to make it even weirder and spookier. ... The 
room where Mike finds Mary Hobbes' session tapes, 
we dressed all that stuff, but a lot of the props, the 
strange objects and things, were already there. We 
brought in virtually nothing. For instance, the scene 
where Gordon is sitting on a tree near a pauper’s 
graveyard - that was a real cemetery! We just add- 
ed the markers that we needed to see in the shot, 
but people were indeed buried there. It still amazes 
me that we were able to incorporate aspects of re- 
ality into a fictional story. 

HOW DID YOU ARRIVE AT THE CENTRAL CHAR- 
ACTER OF GORDON? 

Gordon was Inspired by a true story that occurred 
in Boston in the mid-1990s. There was this guy 
[named Richard Rosenthal] who worked in the in- 
surance industry. He was a normal nine-to-fiver 
who'd go home to his wife in the suburbs every 
day. One evening, after she’d burned his meal on 
the stove, he inexplicably slaughtered her before 
cutting out her heart and lungs, and hanging them 
on a stake in the backyard. He then experenced a 
complete break In his psyche and, for the rest of 
the week, conbnued to get up each morning, take 
a shower, and go to work as this mutilated body 
lay rotting in an upstairs bedroom. He was even- 
tually caught but had no memory of what he had 
done. The whole notion of a guy who’d committed 
this horrendous crime and had somehow - con- 
sciously or subconsciously - sublimated the terrible 
reality of it and maintained a normal existence, was 
tascinating to us. That case provided the genesis 
for Gordon: a seemingly good husband and father, 
heroically struggling to make ends meet, who is ul- 


ACCLAIMED SCOTTISH ACTOR AND DIRECTOR 
PETER MULLAN WAS A LEFT FIELD CHOICE FOR 
THE PART. HOW DID HE BECOME INVOLVED? 

You often have an acfor in mind for a role, but ei- 
ther they can’t or won't do the film, or they cost loo 
much. In the original iteration of the script, Gordon 
was still a working class guy with a family but he 
was Boston born and bred. We were initially looking 
for an American actor who wasn't a matinee idol 
- somebody real with calluses on his hands, who 
was also physically imposing, as we saw Gordon 
as this gentle giant So we first approached John 
C. Reilly, but he wasn’t available. We then talked to 
Vincent D’Onofrio, whom I'd worked with on a pre- 
vious movie, but he didn’t pan out either. It was the 
same when casting the role of Phil: originally Paul 
Giamatb was playing Phil, but a scheduling conflict 
meant Giamatti had to depart so we then hired David 
Caruso a week before shooting started. Anyway, I’d 
seen Peter Mullan In MyWame/sVoeand was struck 
by his performance as this fucked-up alcoholic who 
was still charismatic and sympathetic. Peter was 
physically smaller than Reilly and D’Onofrio, and told 
me right away that he didn’t want to play Gordon 
with an American accent So we turned Gordon into 
this guy who’d come over to the States from Scot- 
land in search of work. That gave the story a more 
sad and tragic quality. 


HOW SO? 

Well, in making Gordon an Immigrant he now be- 
came a guy who was sort of pursuing the American 
Dream. If we define the American Success Story in 
its most simplistic form, it’s all about rugged indi- 
vidualism and self-reliance: making your success 
your own way and building that house in the sub- 
urbs with the wife, the kids and the nice car. It's a 
very middle class aspiration; this Idea of someone 
who’s come from a less fortunate background and 
risen above it Gordon has arrived from Scotland to 
make good, and Boston is teeming with construction 
workers from Ireland and Scotland who’ve come 
over to make their careers and fulfill the American 
Dream. But the stress that accompanies the desire 
to acquire these material things can sour the dream. 




Ctiasing the perfect hojse and family can be a step 
tco far and potentially send some men toppling Into 
madness. The Idea that we can change who we are 
Isn’t always the case. Maybe we are who we are 


No, it was 
fashionable, 
rage back th 
and I Know 


that were all the 
ryteer flicks like Scream 
Last Summer. Steve and 


AN UNNERVING EXCHANGE OCCURS WHEN JEFF 
READS OUT AN ASYLUM REGISTER AND LEARNS 
THAT PEOPLE WERE ONCE INSTITUTIONALISED 
FOR SUCH COMPLAINTS AS “MORTIFIED PRIDE" 
AND “DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS." WAS 
THAT INDEED TRUE? 

Yeah, that's all stuff we discovered during our re- 
search. A lot ot the reasons people were commit- 
ted back at the turn of the century were due to 
problems that today we'd oall manlo depression 
or OCD. Back then, they had their own terms for 
these things. Whatever "mortified pride" actually 
meant, I don't know, but I remember we found an 
antiquated commitment form in Danvers that listed 
a series ot psychological complaints that the doctor 
would tick off as each new patient was admitted. 
It was fascinating to learn how mental Illness was 
once diagnosed and treated. We found mouldy box- 
es of patients' personal files that were sVIl stored 
at the building - some dating baok to 1900. 
They contained photos of patients 
and ink-written doctor’s notes, and 
it was all just sitting therel I was 
amazed these documents hadn’t been 
removed and properly archived. Of course, the “dis- 
appointed expectations” those patients once felt 
also relates to Gordon and his Inability to achieve 
the American Dream. 

SEVERAL OF YOUR FILMS, INCLUDING SESSION 
9, THE MACHINIST, YOUR MASTERS OF HORROR 
ENTRY “SOmOS LIKE", AND ‘SPOOKED", YOUR 
EPISODE OF FEAR ITSELF, ELICIT A PROTAGO- 
NIST’S FRACTURED POINT OF VIEW AND THAT 
PERSON’S SENSE OF ISOLATION AND DESPAIR. 
DO YOU IN ANY WAY IDENTIFY WITH THOSE 
EMOTIONS THAT FREQUENTLY OCCUR IN YOUR 
WORK? 


for a reason. 

YOU’VE SPOKEN OF THE DANGERS DANVERS 
OFFERED PHYSICALLY, BUT WHAT ABOUT PSY- 
CHICALLY? DID THE LOCATION ITSELF HAVE AN 
INFLUENCE ON THE ACTORS? 

I think it did atfeot some people, partloularly Peter. 
He would actually put his ear against the walls as 
If to summon the spirit of that place. Danvers was 
a cool location to be, but It was very bleak. I would 
descnbe it as this vast cathedral of pain. Many lives 
had come to miserable and tragic ends within those 
walls and ft had this tangible aura of sadness and 
despair. If you were a remotely sensitive person, 
you could easily pick up on that atmosphere. So, 
It was not difficult to get totally spooked. We were 
sometimes shooting In there at night and even back 
when we were initially scouting the location, we 
would venture back in the hours ot darkness just to 
see what it looked like. We'd wander the hallways 
at night, which was particularly creepy. I know that 
some people did see weird things there, but I saw 
nothing. I'm somewhat of a rationalist and my time 
at Danvers was all about getting the movie done. But 
there definitely was a strange vibe In that place that 
somehow lived with you. 

WAS A SLOW-BURNING, CHARACTER-DRIVEN 
HORROR FILM AT ALL FASHIONABLE AT THE 
TIME YOU WERE MAKING SESSION 9? 


I wanted to get back to a more genuinely serious 
and suspenseful kind of horror film that would really 
unsettle the audience again - like the kind of un- 
canny psychological horror movies made by Roman 
Polanski. ... Our intent was always to make a fim 
that sustained an ominous tone that got under your 
skin, rather than something that had people leaping 
out of their seats every few minutes. We wanted to 
disconcert and disturb the audience, not bombard 
them with stupid Jump-scares. 

WHAT ABOUT THE HAIR-RAISING MOMENT WHEN 
HANK RETURNS TO THE DESERTED ASYLUM 
ALONE AT NIGHT TO RETRIEVE SOME LOOT AND 
ENCOUNTERS A DARK FIGURE IN A CORRIDOR? 
Well, that’s probably the only moment in Session 9 
that really makes you jump. Other than that scare, I 
think tfie key word I’d use to articulate our whole ap- 
proach Is "dread.” It would have been easy to make 
a movie about a bunch of teenagers who break Into 
the asylum and - through the course of the night 
- each dies in some horrific way. Those were the 
very movies, with their depressing parade of cliches 
and vacuous characters that Steve and I were re- 
acting against. We wanted to make a horror movie 
lor adults. Hence, Session 9isabout a middle-aged, 
blue-collar family man who isn't Interested In just 
getting laid. Gordon has more pressing Issues to 
deal with. 


I'm not as morose and dark as some of the charac- 
ters In my films, but I identify with the white male 
angst that afflicts us when we reach a certain age. 
I’ve always been interested in stories about people 
who appear normal but have a hidden dark side to 
them. I'm fascinated by the notion of disoovering 
some horrific truth aboutyourself that you've buried 
- only now it’s clawing Its way to the surface. My 
protagonists often iearn that the monster is not on 
the outside, it’s on the inside. It’s terrifying to think 
there might be a monstrous aspect to us that we’ve 
concealed. Men like Gordon, and Christian Bale's 
character In The Machinist, wonder why they feel so 
haunted and seek a revelation. They believe the an- 
swer lies externally with other people, when in tact 
they have constructed their own self-perpetuating 
reality. In my movies, there mosfly is no external 
threat. You are the threat. You just don’t realize it 
yet. 

SESSION 9 DEALS WITH THE DESTRUCTIVE PRES- 
SURES OF FAMILY LIFE AND THE NAGGING DIS- 
ENCHANTMENTS OF ENCROACHING MIDDLEAGE. 
WERE THOSE THINGS YOU FEARED? 

Now that I’m a parent myself, the full horror of what 
Gordon does is hard for me to compre- 
hend. I think he has good 



IN 9 » the voice in the machine is the 

MOST malevolent CHARACTER OF ALL 


OUNO FOOTAGE-STYUC FILMS HAVE COME 

N TO DOMINATE CONTEMFORARY HORROR 
^ CINEMA. The use of found reels and fapes has became a 
common storytelling trope, but it’s rot isolated to visual media. The repre- 
sentation of sound recording equipment and the analogue tapes it produc- 
es has been just as popular in supernatural horror films, where they help 
characters communicate with the dead. Session 9, however, is unique 
in that the found tapes inform the audience, not the characters, of key 
connections in the narrative. 

While Gordon Fleming {Peter Mullan) and his crew try not to lose their 
heads in the asbestos-riddled asylum, crew member Mike (Stephen Ge- 
vedon) stumbles upon the tape-recorded sessions of former patient Mary 
Hobbes (voiced by Junan Hughes). The unsettling audio that follows is 
chilling, as we are introduced to Mary’s three alternate personalities who 
recount events of the evening Mary killed her family. While Mike is man- 
ually manipulating the machine, he quickly becomes obsessed, obeying 
uncontrollable urges to escape to a secluded office where he can listen to 
the tapes in isolation. That said, none of Gordon's crew, including Mike, 
are aware of the danger they’re in, or of the film’s final reveal. Only the 
audience has sufficient knowledge to make the connection between Mary 
and Gordon’s parallel narratives of violence and repression. 

One way the film accomplishes this task is that the tape-recorded ses- 
sions are always linked to Gordon visually, more specifically in relation 
to Mary's alternate personality, Simon. Simon is the alter ego who killed 
Mary’s family. Just as it’s Simon who helps Gordon commit the same act. 

Simon doesn’t speak on the 
tapes until the end of the film, 
but with each mention of 
his name there’s always 
a cut away to Gordon, 
usually through a 
dissolve, which 
blends past and 


present visually as well as aurally. On one of the first tapes the doctor asks 
Mary’s alter ego Billy to “wake up Simon,” which is visually accompanied 
with a dissolve cut to Gordon working. Gordon is just as “asleep" as Simon 
at this point. 

Additionally, even when there’s no equipment in use, Simon speaks to 
Gordon, introducing himself (“Hello, Gordon") and prompting Gordon to 
act (“Do it, Gordon!”). We may not see a tape recorder, but we know the 
voice is connected to the tapes because the whir of the machine always 
anticipates this voice, heightening suspense. Interestingly, during Simon’s 
confession of Mary’s crime, a second track can be heard of Simon saying 
the same things to Mary, strengthening the link between the two ill-fated 
characters through audio. 

The first time that Simon speaks on the tapes, he confesses to the 
murders. As he recounts the gory details, the audience is presented with 
images of Gordon making his way through the hospital, looking for the 
crewmember he unknowingly lobotomized in an instance when “Simon” 
took over. Gordon's parallel narrative is fully revealed to the audience 
during this final taped session. The soundtrack for Gordon's fatal attack on 
his family and crew Is heard alongside Simon’s confession on the tapes. 
The audience doesn’t see the murders (although we do see some of their 
effects); Simon’s confession paired with the aural flashback of Gordon’s 
murder spree is presented to the audience almost entirely through audio. 

Unlike horror films that incorporate sound recording equipment into the 
plot, the tapes in Session 9 do nothing to help prevent Gordon from mur- 
dering his family or crew, or to warn Mike of the danger he faces. Instead, 
they create an uncanny space where past and present merge. A dead pa- 
tient communicates to the audience what they would otherwise not know 
without explicit exposition, which heightens the suspenseful atmosphere, 
filling viewers with growing dread. Sess/on 9 stands as an original exam- 
ple of how sound recording equipment can become a character in itself, 
presenting the audience with more knowledge than it allows its own play- 
ers, resulting in one of the most psychologically horrifying filmic descents 
into madness of the 21st century.® 




Secrets And Lies: Hank (Josh Lucas) m 


a discover/ in the wait, and Gordon iPeter Mullan) ta 


intentions In wanting to provide for tils family but 
the stress of his job, coupled with the demands of 
fatherhood, is making him vulnerable. We all have 
moments where we feel overwhelmed by our ca- 
reer, our relationships, or some other event or 
responsibility, and that pressure can make us mo- 
mentarily lose our minds. That's a typical Stephen 
King trope: the guy who succumbs to the stress of 
whatever it Is he's doing - like Jack Nicholson's 
character in The Shining. I find that idea interesting 
as maybe that same darkness resides in each of us. 
Maybe it can be unleashed under the right circum- 
stances. The idea in Session 9 is that whatever has 
happened in that building was enough to infect Gor- 
don and invoke the darkness within him. The asylum 
isn’t possessed by something: it's merely a catalyst 
that creates the atmosphere for a man to suddenly 
learn he is a monster. Mis vulnerability has made 
him susceptible to it and the final line of the movie 
is very telling; "I live in the weak and the wounded." 

THE FILM BENEFITS FROM ITS REMARKABLY 
RICH SOUND DESIGN AND UNUSUAL SCORE, 
BOTH OF WHICH CONVEY A PALPABLE SENSE OF 
DISLOCATION AND DREAD. 

To me. sound is crucial as a means of not only tell- 
ing the story but driving it. I don't think people fully 
appreciate the transformative power of imaginative 
sound design. Session 9 Is, as you said, a film in 
which sound transmits so much. I spent a lot of 
time thinking about how and when to use sound. 
The tapes Mike plays act as a sort of voice-over. 
It doesn't comment directly on the action but con- 
taminates the film with an ominous feeling. The his- 
sy, warbling qualities of Mary Hobbes' voices were 
designed to disquiet the viewer. ... We also had a 
warbling bird-song play each time Gordon spaces 



out. It's the sound of morning-time which I found 
to be haunting and meiancholy. I thought it was far 
more interesting to associate a sound with Gordon's 
madness than a musical cue. The sound collage at 
the end of the movie - where we don’t see the hor- 
ror, we hearit- was a risky thing to do. But it's more 
affecting because it demands the audience use their 
imaginations. 

AND THE SCORE? 

Music to me Is an equally crftical component and I 
very much wanted a non-traditional score for Ses- 
sion 9. An experimental band called Climax Golden 
Twins, who were friends of Steve’s, created these 
creepy soundscapes. They didn’t even 
score the film in a conventional way. 

They simply gave me a ton of weird 
music cues and, when I was editing 
the movie, I put them in various places 
where I felt they worked, reprising them 
occasionally. I wanted to hnd a way to 
have the sound design and the music 
play off each other because they are not 
separate things. There is just enough 
sound design in the score as there is 
music in the sound design. 

WHY. DURING POST-PRODUCTION, DID YOU 
ELIMINATE AN ENTIRE SUBPLOT INVOLVING A 
FORMER FEMALE MENTAL PATIENT ROAMING 
THE FACILITY? 

That decision was made after some screenings we 
held. Certain people were confused that the woman 
was Mary Hobbes - even though she was black and 
Mobbes was white. As it says in the film, a lot of 
ex-patients did return to Danvers after it was closed 
down. The woman was meant to be a red herring 


that we could use to build some creepy moments 
and point-of-view shots where you weren’t sure 
who was watching who. Her basic function was to 
misdirect the viewer and make them think that she 
was responsible for all the bad shit that was hap- 
pening, ... If would have been great to have kept 
some of that stuff, but it was difficult to sustain. So, 
we lost it. 

AFTER FINISHING SESSION 9 AND LOOKING AT 
THE FILM, DID YOU FEEL IT HAD ACHIEVED ALL 
YOUR OBJECTIVES AND, IF SO, 00 YOU STILL 
FEEL THAT WAY ABOUT IT? 

That's a difficult question. You always have an initial 
vision of a film in your mind but then, 
after it’s completed, it’s never quite 
as you Imagined it. Time, money, the 
demands of the location, actors bring- 
ing their own interpretations, all these 
things come into play. Ultimately, you 
have to look at the finished film and 
consider it on its own terms. You ask 
yourself, "How close did I get to what 
I’d envisioned?” That's a rather point- 
less exercise as the movie always 
stands for itself no matter what. I mean, the audi- 
ence doesn't care how hard the film was to make 
and why should they? Session 9 has gained a fol- 
lowing over the years and it's a movie people always 
want to know more about. I was - and still am - very 
happy with It. It achieved all my objectives, particu- 
larly its tonality of skin-crawling dread which almost 
seems to resonate beyond itself. I wanted Session 
dto arouse a very specific response in people and 
it often does. It makes you feel as if watching it is 
like picking at a painful scab. It hurts, and it doesn't 
quite make sense, but you do it anyhow. ® 







At Home With Honsters. (iiiillermo del Toro's first 
museum retrospective, premieres this month in 
Mms Anpeles ivith over SOO items representing the 
scope of the filmmaker's dark obsi^sions 


BETOXD THE 
WALES<fBLEAl 


buUtive AlexantiCi 



■ ■ F eVe all urundert^d 
what it (Toulfi he 
lihe to get inside 
the heads of our jikivoti- 
rite artists to see what 
makes them tick — to discover 
what desires, fears and obsessions drive 
them to create. With the July 21 opening of 
the Guillermo del Toro: At Home with /Won- 
sters exhibit at the Los Angeies County Mu- 
seum of Art (LACMA), fans of the filmmaker 
can practically party in his grey matter with 
an exhaustive exhibit consisting of over 500 
objects, divided into seven themes, which 
are taken chiefly from del Toro’s personal 
lection housed at his California-based 
space/private museum: Bleak House. AIsc 
on display are pages from his notebooks, 60 
related items from the gallery's permanent 
collection and some pieces sourced spe- 
cifically for the show. Items shown include 
various types of Illustrations, costumes, 
paintings, sculptures, books, photos, ma- 
quettes, antique artifacts, filmic elements 
and oddities. 

Despite his hectic schedule (del Toro is cur 
renliy in pre-production on his next feature. The 
Shape of Water, a “supernatural romance”), he 


has been very hands-on with putting together 
the show, working with the team from LACMA, 
headed up by Britt Salvesen (see interview on 
p.25), curator and head of the Prints and Draw- 
ings department of the museum. He will also 
contribute to At Home with Monsters' accompa- 
nying 144-page exhibition catalogue (edited by 
Salvesen), which delves further into his unique 
aesthetic. 

While some filmmakers are secretive about 
their process, del Toro has always been very 
open about it, hosting video tours of Bleak 
House, lecturing on his influences and releas- 
ing the 2013 book Guillermo del Toro: Cabinet 
of Curiosities: My Notebooks, Collections, and 
Other Obsessions. 

“Honestly, I’m reacting to what made me 
happy as a kid," he replies when asked why At 
Home with Monsters is important to him. “When 
I was fifteen, thirteen, and I would read about a 
filmmaker, be it Hitchcock talking to Truffaut or 
an interview with Brian De Palma or an inter- 
view with George Miller, I loved when they were 
discussing the craft and when they were open 
about their process. And as a young man, when 
I started listening to commentary tracks on the 
Criterion laserdiscs, it was so great to hear film- 
makers discuss the day-to-day, and since then 
I’ve been doing the same. I run a pretty open 
ship about my process." 

The idea for the show was born after LACMA 
screened some of del Toro's films and he invited 


lor his own creatively stimulating environment. 

"It's a huge, huge collection of art that I like, 
which influences me and is beautiful. [LACMA] 
was attracted to that plus the sculptures, the 
artifacts. I think it’s really a stimulating place. 
Bleak House. They sort of wanted to make it a 
study about my process. And that’s how the ball 
got rolling.” 

As the show’s title suggests, to understand 
At Home with Monsters one has to understand 
the function of Bleak House and its contents. Del 
Toro regards it as a sacred space. 

“It’s where I literally recharge my batteries, I 
feel a change in my energy, and it’s incredible 
and inspiring for me, so objects are not there 
as a collection, they are almost like talismans, 
they are relics. [They are] holy relics the way 
that Catholics have an image of Saint Joseph or 
Saint Peter or whoever they worship - that’s the 
value of these things for me. I have a Saint Gill- 
Man from Creature From the Black Lagoon or 
Saint Dick Smith or Saint Dr. Pretorius - images 
of characters that are a part of my inventory of 
saints. When people say I am a collector, I feel 
as if collectors are obsessed with the object, of 
Its value, specifically in the market of collecting. 
I don’t give a shit about any of that! If I buy a toy, 
I take it out, I play with it, I put it on the shelf to 
look at, it’s not hidden. No piece of my collection 
is hidden from view. Everything is on display... 


Guillermo del Toro 



by the “Childhood and Innocence" section of 
the show. It's designed to spotlight the role of 
children in del Toro’s work; they are central to 
his films Cronos, Mimic, The Devil’s Backbone 
and Pan’s Labyrinth. This section will include 
a life-size effigy of Santi, the child-ghost from 
The Devil’s Backbone, storyboards from both 
that Him and Pan’s Labyrinth, as well as the red 
shoes worn by the little girl in Pacific Rim. 

In addition, says del Toro, there will be a large 


some of the staff to visit Bleak House. He recalls 
that about halfway through the tour they sug- 
gested an exhibition connecting his process to 
his designs and the Items he’s assembled to tai- 


[because] it’s an expression of myself." 
The beginnings of that self is 




number of illustrations from fairy-tale books 
by writers/artists such as Arthur Machen, 
Edmond Dulac and Edward Gorey. As 
well, there will be the first book he 




purchased with his own money: a horror anthol- 
ogy curated by legendary Famous Monsters of 
Filmland editor Forrest J Ackerman (a long-time 
admirer, del Toro spoke at Ackerman's 2009 
memorial service). 

“It was called The Greatest Honor Stones, 
they were not actually the greatest horror sto- 
ries," says del Toro, chuckling. “Most of them 
were pretty bad.” 

The show’s most personal items, however, 
are a couple of his toys from his childhood in 
Guadalajara, Mexico. 

“We’re going to have my first toy and the sec- 
ond toy, which 1 made when 1 was a very, very 
young kid," he says. “My first toy Is a stuffed 
soldier, but the toy you’re going to see that is 
peculiar Is one I made when I was about seven, 
and it’s a werewolf. ... I made it because my 
grandmother used to go out to a store that sold 
arts and crafts [supplies] and they sold black 
eyes and little snouts so that you could make 
stuffed dolls. Snouts, hands and there was a 
wolf snout, and they sold fake fur. So I bought a 
couple of yards of fake fur, a couple of eyes, a 
wolf’s snout; I cut the fur, I got the teet of a toy 
[called an] Oily Jiggler - you hung them on your 
rean/iew mirror. And out of those, I made the 
feet of the werewolf. It’s really quite a crummy 
little thing but It has value to me.” 

The next section of At Home with Monsters 

goes much further back into history. Called 
Victoriana, it references the Victorian Age, 
as well as the Romantic and Edwardian 
Ages. Del Toro named Bleak Mouse 


after “quintessential Victorian writer” Charles 
Dickens’ story of the same name, so for him 
there’s a particular resonance in the era. Vic- 
toriana will have a subsection spotlight on the 
author, but will also encapsulate Dickensian 
themes intrinsic to del Toro’s work such as the 
blending of realism and fantasy, intricate plot 
twists and an interest in taxonomy and city- 
scapes. In addition, there will be Victorian hair 
dolls, wax sculptures from the 1 9th century and 
funcboning automatons. 

Of particular note, however. Is the presence of 


Insects, which were popular to study, draw and 
collect during the time period, and which play 
a huge role in del Toro’s work, whether they’re 
the literal monsters in Mimic or the beautiful 
butterflies that ocupy a room in Crimson Peak. 
Del Toro admits a particular fascination with a 
certain type of insect. 

“The one in Pan’s Labyrinth, the Phasmid, 
the sbck bug - they’ve always scared me and 
they’ve always looked almost supernatural to 
me. That’s why I put them in the movie. We’re 
going to have the original Insect that I had 
bought from my first trip to New York City, at a 
store called Maxilla & Mandible. I bought it as a 



kid and thought it would be great fiiff? 
to use in a movie as an angel, and it 
ended up in Pan’s /.afiyr/nt/T; that’s the < 
insect we actually scanned for the movie.” 

He adds, “We’re going to have a lot of cab- 
inet of curiosities-style little bits of memora- 
bilia. We're going to have seashells that are 
weird; we’re going to have different insects, 
beetles, entomological collections, things 
like that." 

Of course, any in-depth exploration of del 
Toro's art requires a dive into the Lovecraf- 
tian depths. H.P.’s long face appears In At 
Home with Monsters as part of the “Mag- 
ic, Alchemy, and the Occult" section, in the 
form of an incredibly detailed life-size stat- 
ue by renowned sculptor Thomas Kuebler. 
While it's taken from Bleak House, del Toro 
is also planning on adding in some artifacts 
from his stillborn adaptation of Lovecraft’s At 
the Mountains of Madness. 

“I was thinking of including a couple of the 
concept sculptures; we are going to certain- 
ly include the one for the albino penguins, 
which is an image from the book that I love,” 
he notes, adding that there will be plenty of 
Lovecraft-related art, including a piece by 
another famous filmmaker. “We’re going to 
have a huge pastel concept piece by James 
Cameron for the Aliens planet that he 
did for the movie. It was never really 
shown before, and is a part of the 
Collection of Bleak [Mouse].” 

Thissection of the exhibit en- 
compasses religious iconogra- 
phy, as well. As an example, 
del Toro points to a particular 
piece that fans may recog- 
nize from one of his films. 

“There is a beautiful, very ■'j 
large piece that normally you a J 
have in Mexico; you have a C i 
traditional woodwork that is a 
statue of an archangel killing a 
demon on the ground with a lance or m 
a sword. And the demon is pushed ^ 
straight into the floor, and the angel & 
is killing it. You can see a large scale ^ 
of that in the lobby of the BPRD in Hell- ^ 
boy. The statue was done by a traditional 
artist in Mexico. Beautiful, it looks like some- 
thing out of the 1600s but it is the reverse: 
the devil is killing the angel. It’s very hard 
to notice at first, but now that I’ve told you, 
you’ll see it” 

A lighter side of del Toro's interests can 
be viewed in “Movies, Comics, Pop Culture,” 
which will touch upon everything from Al- 
fred Hitchcock and surrealist Luis Buhuel 
to Disney and modern comic books. As the 
press release for At Home with Monsters ^ 
reminds us, it’s here that del Toro ' 
“refuses to abide by the traditional 
hierarchies between high and 


Loft Angeles Vnuntg HHuseum nf' Art eurutnr Britt 
Salvesen takes us deeper into At Home With Honsters 
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DEL TORO 


bfiDtire Alexander 




How did you develop an interest in Guillermo 
del Toro's work? 

First through his films - Pan's Labyrinth in par- 
ticular - then through a profile published in the 
New Yorker that reveaied more about his pro- 
cess and the environment he created in Bleak 
House. 


that he | I 
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Since he's in his early fifties, some would 
say it’s premature to have him the focus of 
a show of this scope. What is it about 
his work and career that make it 
fitting for him to be given this 
treatment now? 

Del Toro Is particularly suited 
to a museum context because 
he Is steeped in art and art 
history. A museum isn’t just 
a venue or platform for him; 
^ it’s a resource and a church 
of sorts. He reveres art and he re- 
veres craft. Not only does he draw 
on art history, his own skills and 
obsessions match those ot the art- 
ists who came before him. There- 
fore, our desire to create a show of, 
and about, his work was less about 
the length of his filmography and 
more about his range of Inspirations 
and ways of channelling them. 


I 


Describe the working relationship between 
LACMA and del Toro in terms of putting this 
show together; he seems to be exceptionally 
hands-on with curating it. 

On the museum side, we respect that Guillermo 
has a very demanding day Job - he is working 
on many different projects that demand his at- 
tention. I've been fortunate to visit Bleak Mouse 
a handful of times, and each time we've tieshed 
out another layer ot ideas for the exhibition. He’s 
exceptionally generous, Imaginative and posi- 
tive. It's inspiring for all of us at LACMA. And 
even though he’s not full-time In LA, many 
ot his regular collaborators are. Without 
exception, they have gone 
out of their way to help 


JJ 


us: the common refrain is “Anything for Gulll- 


How then did you determine the categories? 
They came out of conversations with Guillermo. 

I took note of the words he returned to when 
describing the house, his films, and the art he 
loves. At first, I had tried to construct a rigid 
outline based on the filmography. Then I real- 
ized it would be more interesting to identify the 
themes that run through [the films.] Guillermo 
talks about themes - big, existenfal ideas - In 
a compelling, human way that one can connect 
to. It was exciting to take those ideas on, and 
to understand that the details of plots, charac- 
ters, and production design all come from that 
source. 

Teli me about an item in the show thatpartic- 
ulariy fascinates you. 

I learned about the existence of something called 
a “dental phantom,” invented in the 18S0s: 
an ominous-looking metal disembodied set of 
mandibles [an example Is pictured.] When i saw 
Guillermo’s dental phantom, I thought It was a 
steampunk ornamental skull ot sorts - turns out 
it was used to tram students m dentistry. 

Was there anything in the show that took 
some reai iegwork to procure ? 

Most of fhe items are coming directly from Guill- 
ermo’s Bleak House. But still we have some 
challenges, for example, to find places for his 
life-size sculptures (of H.P, Lovecraft, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Ray Harryhausen and others) where 
they will be tuliy visible but protected from dam- 
age. Also, we’re using some old-school special 
effects to recreate the perpetual thunderstorm 
Guillermo has in his “Rain Room.” 

What do you hope people will take away from 
the exhibit? 

I think they'll be inspired by Guillermo del 
Toro’s conviction that art speaks across 
time and across the hierarchical bound- 




3ries that are sometimes 
placed around it.9 




THE DEVHAS BACKBONE AND PAX\S LABTRLVTHt 
STCDIES IX THE HORROR FILM 
Danel Olson, ed. 

Centipede Press 


When we're sifting through the filmography 
of Guillermo del Toro, it’s easy to get lost in 
the images. Del Toro is a visual fabulist of 
the highest order, and the architect of one 
of modern cinema’s most 
distinctive styles: no genre 
tan needs a roadmap to tell 
us when we’ve entered del 
Toro country. 

But for every bleeding 
ghost or clockwork zombie, 
there are countless other 
paths to follow - narra- 
tive, symbolic and thematic 
trails that wind through the 
barelytamed thicket of the 
filmmaker’s imagination. 

The density of del Toro's 
world has never been more 
apparent than In The Dev- 
il’s Backbone and Pan’s 
Labyrinth: Studies in hie Horror Film, out now 
from Centipede Press. Though it’s concerned 
with only two films from del Toro’s oeuvre, the 
416-page volume tackles a striking range of 
cerebral topics, from forgotten World War II 
history to the philosophy of ghosts. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
contains ten essays by a bevy of 
scholars. Each chapter alms to unpack 
film-specific theme, 
such as the lullaby mo- 


tifs of Javier Navarrete’s Pan's Labyrinth score 
or the eerie significance of amber - the colour 
and the substance - in The Devii’s Backbone. 
Some of the entries venture too deep into 
the academic weeds for 
casual readers, but wid- 
er themes emerge; Anna 
Taborska’s “To Capture a 
Ghosr contrasts the evo- 
lution of cinematic spooks 
in Western and Eastern 
cultures, while editor Danel 
Olson’s “Pleasing Spectral 
Fathers” asks what it takes 
to elevate a film's villain 
from a forgettable heavy to 
a cinematic icon. The sec- 
ond half of the book com- 
piles 21 interviews with 
cast and crew members, 
including a short but enter- 
taining Q&A with regular del Toro cast member 
Doug Jones. 

The volume is bolstered by previously un- 
published photos. Centipede’s trademark 
attention to production quality, and an intro- 
duction by del Toro himself. It’s not for casual 
fans, but anyone hoping for an expertly guid- 
ed tour through the loftier realms of del 
Toro's imagination will not be disap- 
pointed. 



low culture.” 

“Bleak House has 750 pieces of 

original art from the likes of Edward 
Gorey, Richard Corben, Bernie Wrightson, 
Mcebius, Travis Louie, King Wilson, Mary 
Blair, Will Eisner,” says del Toro of his 
range of interests that one can expect to 
see on display in the section. “I’m part of 
that generation - obviously I’m a monster 
kid - that made monsters rock stars. And 
we really worshipped them; I’m part of the 
Aurora Monster Kit generation and Famous 
Monsters of Fiimland- second generation - 
Creepy Eerie, EC reprints in Mexico, all that 
sort of stuff.” 

He emphasizes that the categories in At 
Home with Monsters are fluid, so items 
may still get shuffled around to different 
sections. For example, while Wrightson fits 
nicely in “Movies, Comics, Pop Culture," his 
work might also be in “Frankenstein and 
Horror.” 

"We're going to have about nine original 
plates by Bernie Wrightson, from his Fran- 
kensteinbook,” says del Toro. “We’re going 
to have an original Basil Gogos Frankenstein 
painting.” 

The monster is obviously very close to the 
filmmaker’s heart (he's been trying to get 
his own Frankenstein movie off the ground 
for years) and Bleak House is full of art, 
busts and full-size sculptures of the crea- 
ture. When talking about the iconic Univer- 
sal monster, del Toro goes into the type of 
detailed rant reserved for the most diehard 
geeks, discussing the inthcacies of the dif- 
ferent versions of monster makeup between 
films, and how almost every artist gets it 
wrong by combining elements from differ- 
ent films or neglecting to express the soul 
of the monster. 

"To me, Frankenstein’s creature is one of 
those things where people say it's easy to 
do and you can see it on all sorts of model 
kits, fan work,” he laments. “But I can tell 
you right now as a collecting, worshipping 
man at the altar of this amazing creation by 
Jack Pierce, 90 percent of the stuff you see 
is bad.” 

As such, del Toro has made sure to include 
an enfre subsection in the exhibit spotlight- 
ing the output of Los Angeles-based sculp- 
tor Mike Hill, whose Frankenstein’s monster 
work Is unparalleled in its detail. 

“Mike Hill, in my book, is bar none a guy 
who is an authority,” asserts del Toro. “In 
my collection, my relics, I can tail you that 
there is one level of likeness that I think 
eight percent of sculptors can achieve. And 
then there are two percent of sculptors who 
j transcend that and truly sculpt charac- 


More life-size sculptures make 
up parts of “Freaks and Mon- 
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sters,” which expands on del Toro's fascination 
with the Frankenstein creature to explore the 
way monsters can “mirror the hypocrisies of 
society and bring light to corrosive standards of 
perfection.” 

He explains, "To me there's no such thing as 
a horrible freak because I truly don’t view them 
with pity, I don't view them with scorn. I view 
everything in my collection and anything strange 
with great love. Again, if Mike Hill is the fore- 
most creator of Boris Karloff and Frankenstein 
sculptures, Thomas Kuebler is the foremost 
artist of Tod Browning’s Freaks sculptures. So 
we have Schlitzie the Pinhead, Hans the Dwarf, 
Johnny Eck and Koo Koo the Bird Girl - all life- 
size and peppered throughout the installation.’’ 

Finally, At Home with Monsters will end with 
“Death and the Afterlife,” which brings things 
full circle in more ways than one. Del Toro 
makes it clear that his interests lie solely in fan- 
tasy and not real death, which greatly affected 
him when he was very young. 

“I detest real violence,” he states. ”1 under- 
stand violence depicted in art as a sublimation 
of a horrible act that I despise. I don’t collect 
anything remotely related to real murders or real 
murder photography. I am sickened by violence 
in real life. I saw my first body when I was four. 
It was a man decapitated by the side ot the road, 
h made a huge impression on me, and neither 
my father nor my mother took the time to ex- 
plain anything to me, and I was actually having 
tiashbacks - proper flashbacks like in the mov- 
ies - of that body. I think people tend to con- 
fuse horror lovers with people that like horrible 
things. And what I’m after is the poetry of the 
dark. I don't want to see the real world. I want to 
reinterpret the real world.” 

^ fUm't want 
to see the 
real world. 

I want to 
reinterpret 
the real 
worl^^ 

-iwuillermtp tlvl Tara 

Instead, he says, “Death and the Afterlife” will 
host [faux] skeletons, skulls, medical oddities 
preserved in jars, hand-drawn anatomical en- 
gravings and other artwork. Plus, it will have one 
of the strangest and most compelling pieces of 
his entire collection, an original sketch by artist 
Charles Altamont Doyle, the father of Sherlock 
Holmes creator Arthur Conan Doyle who was 
institutionalized in the 1800s for depression and 
alcoholism. Del Toro says he finds it fascinating 



because it resonates on multiple levels. 

”[l have] one of the last drawings Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s father made in the asylum, a drawing in 
which he welcomes death as a friend, which is 
very moving because it’s a real artifact from a 
real man who fathered one of the greater minds 
of all of literature, but it is also related to wel- 
coming death." 

To properly categorize and present the hun- 
dreds of items on display in At Home 
with Monsters, del Toro dedicated 
himself to spending two weeks at 
the museum before the opening 
doing prep work In order to give 
attendees an even more immer- 
sive experience than they would 
have touring Bleak House. 

The good news for those who 
can't catch the exhibit in Los 
Angeles is that there are cur- 
rently two more stops 
planned for 


the exhibit. It will travel to the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Art to be displayed 
from February 26 to May 21 , 201 7, and then 
to Toronto, where is will run at the Art Gallery 
of Ontario from September 30, 201 7 to January 
7, 2018. 

At Home with Monsters may be the most 
comprehensive exhibit focusing on a genre cre- 
ator's work ever mounted, but then again, so 
few creators have so much available 
to give of themselves, Del Toro’s 
toughest gig to date might just 
be narrowing down the number 
of items that lay bare the dark 
chambers of his horror-loving 
heart, but he’s clearly excited 
by the prospect of it. 

“The thing that most people 
say when they visit Bleak House 
is, 'It’s like walking inside of 
your head,’ and it_re- 
aily is 


i 



Among Friends: Del Toro with a Hellboy statue and a llfe-si^eetFgy of Schlitzie 
the Pinhead, (top) a replica of Boris Karloff as Frankenstein's Monster, and 
(opposite) a bust of the Angel of Death from Hellboy 2 amongst various ephemera. 


DSGDDD PERKINS, SDN DF PSYCHO STAR ANTHONY PERKINS, CHANNELS PERSONAL 
TRAGEDY IN HIS SATANIC THRILLER THE BLACKCDAT’S DAUGHTER 






■ SEAN PLUMMER 


RDM THE SUPERFICIAL PERSPECTIVE DF A 
HDRRDR MAGAZINE WRITER, 


^it makes sense that 
The Blackcoet's Daughter, former actor Osgood Perkins’ first film 
as a writer-director, would not only be a horror film but one that 
would at least tangentially address his parents' deaths. Osgood, 42, is, 
after all, the eldest son of the late Anthony Perkins, star of Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s Psycho (1 960) as well as a host of lesser fright 
fare. The elder Perkins died of AIDS on September 12, 

1 992, when Osgood was eighteen years old; his moth- 
er, photographer Berry Berenson, was a passenger 
aboard one of the planes that crashed into the World 
Trade Center on 9/1f. Was it inevitable, we wonder, 
that his first directorial effort would be a horror film 
that explored his feelings about those losses? His reply 


FEBRUARY 


“I suppose," he allows. "Yeah, yeah, I suppose. I 
think my answer is I suppose." 

The question is not meant to be intrusive. Perkins 
himself, in the film’s press notes, says that The Black- 
coat's Daughter is a “stylized reflection of the loss of 
my own parents." In the film, originally titled February 
when it premiered at last fall’s Toronto International 
Film Festival, it is the teenaged Kat (Kiernan Shipka) 
who suffers that loss and abandonment when her . 
mother and father fail to pick her up from Bramford, 
her all-girls prep school, for winter break. 

Also staying at the school over the holidays is older student Rose (Lucy 
Boynton) who’s enlisted by the administration to look in on Kat. Rose is 
less than enthusiastic about being a babysitter and starts worrying when 
her quiet young charge begins acting strangely, seemingly possessed by 


a demonic force. 

Meanwhile, a troubled young woman named Joan {American Horror Sto- 
rys Emma Roberts) makes her way towards Bramford on a chilly night in 
the company of Rose’s parents (played by Lauren Holly and James Remar) 
who are on their own sad mission. 

The exact nature of Kat’s condition remains mysterious. Has her loneli- 
ness and vulnerability allowed Satan himself to seduce 
her? Is that chilling voice at the other end of the tele- 
phone the Devil or simply a figment of Kat’s overworked 
imagination? Has her mind snapped? Perkins is happy 
to let the audience decide for itself. 

“I have no specific feeling about it," he says. “1 just 
respond in general to classical themes, classical ideas, 
classical symbols sort of made new. And Satan is such 
a useful shorthand for all of the darkness that is within 
us [and] that is out there. It's not that I believe in some 
hooved thing. It’s rather that there is darkness that's 
attracGve, and there is darkness that can seduce you. 
And there Is an elegance to darkness; there is a value 
to darkness. The Idea of Satan is very sexy and regal. ... 
Darkness has its own appeal.” 

Perkins should know. He began his acting career 
playing one of cinema's darkest characters, a young 
Norman Bates, in Psycho II (1983), the sequel that 
" returned his father to his most famous role. He then 

started co-writing scripts in the 2000s, most notably 2015’s The Girl in 
the Photographs (the last film Wes Craven produced prior to his death last 
year). The Blackcoat’s Daughter 'ts Perkins’ first produced solo screenplay. 

"I just wanted to write a script that was marketable,” he says. “And so [I 
was] thinking about the horror genre, which for me always had asenbmen- 
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Impressionable Young Women; (from top) Emma Roberts as Joan. Kieman Sbipka as Kat, and Lucy 
Boynton as Rose, and (opposite inset) toe originai poster for toe film when it was called February. 


lal quality because of my old man - the same 
way anybody watches their father do something 
and wants to sort of do what Dad does." 

‘Sort of is the key phrase here. Perkins knows 
that the best horror film his father ever made 
was Psycho. Every scary movie he was part of 
after that, including 1989's Edge of Sanity ini 
the 1990 TV movie Psycho IV: The Beginning, 
was, by comparison, inferior (though Psycho II 
has a dedicated fanbase). 

“Certainly as I was coming into my more for- 
mative years he was making sWhorror movies,” 
Perkins says. “And at the same time an appreci- 
ation was growing in me for the great movies, an 
appreciation for the classical ones, and...an ap- 
preciation for the more humanistic of the horror 
genre classics. Less The Texas Oiainsaw Mas- 
sacre, more Rosemary’s Baby, Carrie - which I 
just find to be a very sad film, as opposed to a 
tun' horror movie. Something about people and 
more about the human experience - those are 
the movies I was drawn towards." 

When Perkins sat down to write The Black- 
coat’s Daughter, he found himself looking to the 
tropes and tones of those classic films. (Simi- 
larly, he would end up giving his cast a list of 
movies to watch, including Rosemary's Baby, 
The Shining and the original Carrie.) The 2008 
Swedish vampire film Let the Right One In was 
also a significant influence, 

“I rarely see movies and wish I'd made that 
movie," he says. "It was such a beautifully com- 
posed, sad turn on a familiar genre trope that 
I was really compelled by It and really touched 
by it.” 

Like Let the Right One In, Perkins’ film relies 
heavily on atmosphere and character, rather 
than monsters, gore or over-the-top violence. 
And like that movie, there’s a quiet, snowy dark- 
ness to Perkins’ work that's particularly compel- 
ling. His script attracted a lot of attention before 
it was picked up by Unbroken Pictures, a pro- 
duction company co-founded by The Strangers 
director Bryan Bertino. Bertino briefly considered 
directing The Blackcoat's Daughter himself be- 
fore it was suggested that Perkins do it. 

Finding financing, however, proved difficult, 
until Emma Roberts, hot off her turn playing a 
young witch in the third season of the hit FX 
show American Horror Story, committed. Shoot- 
ing took place over six frigid weeks in early 201 5 
in and around Ottawa, Ontario, with the Ontario 
Agricultural College's Kemptville Campus stand- 
ing inforBramford. 

The Blackcoat's Daughter ultimately is - if it 
isn’t already obvious by the way Perkins refers 
to it - as sad as it is horrific. Without dropping 
spoilers, the movie slowly builds to a disturbing 
climax with some shocking and bloody twists 
along the way (it's similar in tone to Ti West’s 
The House of the Devil), which is fitting given the 
inspirabon behind the material. Perkins feels that 
the process of writing and filming Daughterms 
ultimately cathartic. 


"Other experiences beyond just writing it and 
making the movie have encouraged me to be in 
better contact with - 1 don’t want to say spirits 
- but to be in contact with the fact that my par- 
ents are still around in some form. I'll be honest: 
when times grew real tough on this movie - fi- 
nancing was impossible, weather was impossi- 


ble, schedule was impossible, it was the hardest 
thing I've ever done - 1 tried my best to sort of 
feel the presence of my parents, and it worked. 
I don’t know if it had anything to do with what I 
wrote, but it kind of has to because I wrote this 
movie where time is a locabon, where February 
is a place-l^ 
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DOCTOR BUTCHER M.D., THE EPITOME OF SPAGHETTI SPLATTER, 
RISES FROM THE GRAVE TO MAKE ITS BLU-RAY PREMIERE 
- RESTORED, UNCUT AND STRANGER THAN EVER 



THE GORE-MET 


S PAGHETTI SPLATTER IS AN OVERARCHING 
TERM THAT CAN DESCRIBE A WIDE RANGE 
OF ITALIAN GENRE FILMS FROM THE 1960s 
THROUGH THE LATE ’80s, bjt in the common horror vernac- 
ular, It applies to the mostly cheap and always lurid movies cranked out by the 
Italian film industry In the early ’80s. Well-known examples include Alien 2: On 
Earth (1 980), Cannibal Apocalypse (1 980), Hell of the Living Dead (1 980) and 
Ca/in/6a/ferox(1981). 

The producers of these tacky "trashterpieces" were eager to cash in on the 
international success of two key Italian films - Lucio Fuici's gloriously gory 


Zombie (1979) and Ruggero Deodato’s cinema verite shocker Cannibal Holo- 
cai/sf(1980). Producer Fabrliio De Angells cobbled together a quick and dirty 
mash-up of both of those films In what is the oonsummate example of spaghetti 
splatter, Marino Girolami’s Zombie Holocaust Legendary 42nd Street 
Impresario Terry Levene then acquired It for distribution In the United States, 
made some Interesting changes, crafted a brilliant marketing campaign, and 
dropped the now grindhouse classic Doctor Butcher, M.D. on an unsuspecting 
public. 

Like Zombie, Doctor Butcherstars Scottish actor Ian McCulloch in the second 
of atrlo of spaghetti splatter films he appeared In that also Includes Luigi Cozzl’s 





Contamination (1981). Before tfiat, McCulloch had 
a principal role in Survivors, a 1975 BBC television 
series that turned out to be a huge hit In Italy. He 
suddenly found himself an Ifalian film sfar. 

'I was doing a play In the West Country of England 
and I got a phone call from my agent saying that an 
Italian film company wanted me to do one of their 
films," recalls the 76-yBar-old McCulloch from his 
home in England. "It was a reasonable amount of 
money, there were locations in New York, locations 
In the Caribbean, locations In Rome, and a healthy 
living allowance. They didn’t want to see me, they 
didn'twantto test me; all they wanted me to do was 
say, yes. I'd do the film. Three weeks or four weeks 
later, I was in New York filming Zombie." 

The fim proved to be a hit at the box office, 
and McCulloch was quickly approached to do the 
lower-budgeted Zombie Holocaust. The rather con- 
fused plot mirrors key elements of both of the films 
it gleefully nps off. After a string of mutlations in 
a New York hospital, a Southeast Aslan orderly Is 
caught in the act of eating a human heart carved 
out of a corpse. Helmmedlately leaps out a window 
to his death. Lori Ridgeway (Alexandra Delll Colli), 
medical/anthropology student at the scene, recog- 
nizes a chest tattoo that identifies him as a member 
of the cannibal cult of KIto. from the Island of the 
same name. McCulloch, playing Peter Chandler, a 
city official of some sort, investigates the bizarre 
crime and learns of a string of similar mutilations 
and murders around the country. For reasons nev- 
er given. Chandler organizes an expedition to the 
Moluccas Islands with Lori, his assistant George 
Mapper peter O’Neal) and George's nosy reporter 
girlfriend Susan (Sherry Buchanan). There they are 
met by Dr. Obrero (Donald O’Brien), who organizes 
bearers and a guide for a trip to the oannibal-ln- 
fested Island of KIto. Soon, Chandler discovers that 
Obrero is on Kito and that he's transplanting brains 
in cannibals in order to resurrect the dead, creating 
an army of zombies in the process. 

While Zombie was shot in the Caribbean, the 
tropical setting of Zomb/eWo/ocai/sf required some 
movie magic. 

"If was shot in New York and Italy, in the Pontine 
Marshes," recalls McCullqch. "During Mussolini’s 
time in the ’30s, it was a mosquito-ridden and nasty 
place. One of the things Mussolini did to get people 
working was to drain the marshes, but they were 
left looking tropical, to the extent that it was one of 
the principal locations where they filmed Cleopat- 
ra (1963). It's near this place called Latina, which 
was where we were based. It’s really tropical, has 
the right amount of trees, the right amount of wa- 
ter, and ft's far enough away from the airport that 
planes aren’t flying overhead. It’s a pretty place but 
sadly there were some pretty borihgtowhs hearby." 

The principal attraction of Zombie Holocaust is of 
course the crass and often uhconvihcing gore ef- 
fects. Hands are cut off. chests sliced open, hearts 
removed, stomachs slit and eyes gouged out. And 
then there's the film's most iconic gore gag: Peter 
ramming a running outboard motor into the skull 
of a creeping cannibal. McCulloch is unsure of the 
genesis of the scene. 

"I thought at one stage I'd actually suggest- 
ed that, but you’d have to check with the original 


script, I probably didn't think of if. It was just one of 
those scenes we did on the beach. You just knew It 
was going to be pretty gory, and the special effects 
guy was going to have a feast sorting out whatever 
the blades of the outboard motor did to the poor 
cannibal. The star of Zombie to me was undoubt- 
edly [Glannetto] De Rossi, the makeup and special 
effects guy, and his assistant [Maurizio Trani], who 
did the principal work on Zombie Holocaust. I don’t 
think he can talk about this film In the same breath 
as De Rossi, who I think was a genius. “ 

McCulloch explains the origin of the story of the 
"missing’’ scene. In which Delll Colli falls into a pit 
trap and McCulloch has to fight off a pair of ma- 
chete-wielding cannibals with a stick. It’s a glimpse 
into the ignominious fate of the film. 

“I had to go back to Rome because in sending it 
to the States, they said It was too short and wanted 
another ten minutes orso, so I shot some extra stuff 
that was even more silly than the original. Then, 
whoever It was In the States put a new beginning 
on from another film, changed the title to Doctor 
Butcher, M.D. and toured New York with a positive 
and productive publicity campaign that ensured 
success.” 


Granted. 42nd Street and the grindhouses that 
were on it may be a memory, but film distributor 
Terry Levene, who released Halloween (1978) 
and brought Burled Alive (1979), Make Them Die 
Slowly {a.K.a. Cannibal Ferox, 1981) and 7 Doors of 
Death (a.k.a. The Beyond, 1981) to North American 
shores, is not. At 86, he's the last independent dis- 
tributor in the business. 

“We’ve been in Englewood for the last eighteen 
years.” explains Levene. “We moved away from 
42nd Street and have offices in Englewood, ware- 
houses in Englewood, and a number of fheafres in ' 
northern New Jersey. It makes some sense for us 
to be here.” 

Levene started Aquarius Releasing in, by his 
reckoning, 1 961 or 1 962, and he and his family ran 
theatres on 42nd Street, but his distribution arm 
served a much greater area. Me needed product and 
periodically visited Rome to acquire films. 

“The Italians were very good at copying success- 
ful American action-oriented films, producing them 
rather inexpensively, and selling them to all world . 
markets. Whenever a picture broke, they’d have 
somebody over here In five minutes; they’d see 
what the picture was and literally duplicate it. They 





The Meat Of The Matter: (left to right) One of the island cannibals feasts on the entrails of an expedition member caught in a trap, and Dr. Peter Chandler 
(Ian McCulloch) and Lori Ridgeway (Alexandra Delli Colli) encounter some of the gruesome lomblfied locals. 


didn't cost a lot money to maice, they could be sold 
relatively cheap, and with a good exploitation cam- 
paign there was no problem turning a small dollar.” 

Levene saw potential in Zombie Holocaust, but 
tell it needed some work. He added footage from 
an unfinished anthology film titled Tales That'll 
Tear Your Heart OuDhat Street Trash producer Roy 
Frumkes had made with some students. 

“We took a look at the picture, and I thought It 
was a little on the short side. What I wanted to do 
was create a preamble, and I wanted the preamble 
to be done in such a fashion that it opened Doctor 
Butcherup. I wanted to explain, If I possibly could, 
the reason that these lunatics went Into some Am- 
azonlan-type jungle and discovered these primitive 
people, and why they were doing that. We got the 
footage from Roy Frumkes, who was an indepen- 
dent filmmaker, and I believe at the time an adjunct 
professor at a university. We locked It to the picture 
and It basically worked. It gave the picture a degree ; 
of respectability." 

Along with adding the Introduction, Levene 
scrapped the onginal score - comprised of cues : 
by Italian composer Nico Fidenco recycled from 
the Black Emmanuelle films - and commissioned 
a new electronic soundtrack, 

“We used Walter Saar and his company for the 
soundtrack; I'd used him on a number of pictures. 

I’d produced about 31 or 32 pictures, and I’d always 
felt that music was a great way to heighten the value 
of a picture rather Inexpensively. You can get many 
things with the use of music and soundtracks. So 
while the Italian producers on the cheap side would 
want to go with a flimsy soundtrack. I'd go for 
something that gave us depth and another dimen- . 
slon. Their soundtrack was a big nothing; I gave the 
picture some degree of body and suspense. This ' 
was no cheap knock-off one Wednesday afternoon, 

I think there was tour days drafting and creating : 


music for Doctor Butcher." 

Then the film needed an advertising campaign, 
and there are few In exploitation history that hval 
the Doctor Sufcfter campaign. 

“Aquarius, using a company called Shorelane 
Bennett, has for 60 years or so created all of our 
campaigns, all of our taglines, all of our trailers, all 
of our TV and radio spots. In those days, we would 
book our pictures in major markets like New York, 
70 or 80 theatres on wide area runs. The Doctor 
Butcher, M.D. campaign - “Medical Deviate, and he 
makes house calls" - besides being funny, tickled 
the strange. ... Dealing with the public’s emotional 
entertainment needs Is a tricky question; you've got 
to do things In a fashion that doesn’t cause them to 
overthInk the situation. Visuals are very, very Im- 
portant, so subsecuently we would come up with 
colourful campaigns and a 
tricky tagline. Many times the 
campaigns would be tar supe- 
rior to the actual picture!" 

Doctor Butcher. M.D. en- 
joyed a wide release on VHS by 
Paragon Video Productions In 
1985, but has never been out 
on optical disc. Media Blasters, 
through their Shriek Show im- 
print, released the original edit 
of Zombie Holocaustorr DVD in 
2002 and on Blu-ray in 2011. 

Now, on July 28, Severin Films 
presents a full restoration of 
Doctor Butcher, M.D. in high definition, along with 
a new transfer of Zombie Holocaust, and the defin- 
itive set of supplements. The double disc set will 
include, for Doctor Butcher, a 2K scan of the Amer- 
ican cut for the first time ever on disc; The Doctor 
Dealer, a 40-minute interview with Levene; The 
Butcher Mobile Barker, a fifteen-minute interview 


with Gore Saaetfe editor Rick Sullivan; Down on the 
Deuce, a 22-minute tour of 42nd Street with Frum- 
kes and Chris Pogglall of the Temple of Schlock 
blog; a three-minute look at the New York City film- 
ing locations, now and then; Frunkes' segment of 
the unfinished anthology film Tates That Will Tear 
Your Heart Out and a trailer. The Zombie Holocaust 
disc will include a 2K scan of the film; Voodoo Man, 
a twelve-minute interview with McCulloch; Blood of 
the Zombies, a 22-mlnule interview with FX artist 
Rosario Prestopino; an eight-minute segrnent In 
which Girolami Is remembered by his son, film- 
maker Enzo Castellari [1990: The Bronx Warrlori): 
Interviews with stars Buchanan and O’Brien; and a 
trailer. 

Clearly, gore fans have a zomble-llke hunger (or 
Is that a cannibal-like hunger?) for the strangeness 
of the film that's kept it alive all 


DOCTOR 
HER 
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"Of the three films l did, 
two of them were video nas- 
ties - Zombie and Contami- 
nation - but bizarrely enough, 
because there’s far more gore 
and splatter. Zombie Holo- 
caust msn’t on the nasty list," 
says McCulloch, “tt was con- 
sidered, but It wasn’t banned. 
It’s full of non-sequtturs. I was 
Just reading a review about 
ita««MeaUj! how a lot of things are brought 

up and Immediately dropped 
without any explanation, and that there are a few 
problems with continuity that also make it sort of 
bizarre, but here we are talking about It all these 
years later, and there’s a stunning new Blu-ray 
coming out, so it obviously has something for an 
awful lot of people. A lot of people love it and can't 
get enough ofit.’’Q 






SKffl DEEP 


THE NEON DEMON 

Stsnlng Elle Fanning, Jena Malone and Ab&ey Lee 
Directed by Nicolas Winding Refn 
Written by Nicolas Winding Refn, Mary Lawe 
and Polly Stenham 
D Films 

There is no doubling Nicolas Winding Rein’s 
horror pedigree. The Drive and Bronson director 
is producing the Maniac Cop 
and Witchfinder General re- 
makes, has helped rehabili- 
tate the reputation of British 
cult director Andy Milligan 
(The Naked Witch, Torture 
Dungeon) and has presented 
restored versions of The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
and Mario Bava’s Planet of 
the Vampires at no less pres- 
tigious a venue than Cannes. 

What have you done for horror 
lately? 

So when it was announced 
that the Danish filmmaker would follow his div- 
isive drama Oniy God Forgives (2013) with a 
. horror movie called The Neon Demon, it thrilled 
those of us who love Refn’s brand of kinetic cin- 
ema. The final film, though, proves to be no less 
a conundrum than Only God Forgives, which was 
booed at Cannes but retains a violent beauty that 


makes it linger in the mind. That’s an obtuse way 
of saying that The Neon Demon is simultaneous- 
ly beautiful and grotesque. But is it good? 

Elle Fanning (Super 8) plays Jesse, a parent- 
less teen who comes to Los Angeles to model. 
Jesse has it, and those who quickly flock around 
her know it, too. That includes Ruby (Jena Mal- 
one: Donnie Darkd), an older makeup artist 
whose fascination with the younger girl could be 
love or psychosis, and Sarah (Abbey Lee: Mad 
Max: Fury Road) and Gigi (Bella Heathcote: Dark 
Shadowd), veteran models who 
hunger - literally - for what 
Jesse possesses. 

Firstly, The Neon Demon is 
a ravishing cinematic experi- 
ence. If Bava and Argento are 
worshipped for making horror 
beautiful, Refn and cinematog- 
rapher Natasha Braier should 
be similarly beatified. They use 
the aesthetics of high fashion 
photography and advertising 
to make depravity lustrous and 
sensual. At times you wonder 
if you are watching a couture 
commercial... until the blood starts to flow. And 
Refn knows how to make violence oh so delect- 
able. 

The film's themes - Hollywood has a dark 
side, society judges women by impossible stan- 
dards - are not new, but the way The Neon De- 
montleshesthem out, especially literally, makes 


it one of the strangest horror films in recent 
memory. Love it and/or hate it, but see it. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


CHAIRS THAT SCARE 


THE CDNJOHING 2 

Starring Vera Farmlga, Patrick Watson and Madison Wolfe 
Directed by James Wan 

Written by Carey Hayes, Chad Hayes, James Wan, et. al 
Warner Bros. 

If there’s a rotting chair in your house that the 
previous homeowner died in and now continues 
to sit in as a ghost - when he’s not destroying 
the rest of your home 
and trying to drive 
you out - here’s an 
idea: throw the fuck- 
ing thing away. 

There are reasons 
this series isn’t titled 
The Commonsens- 
ing, so you're gon- 
na have to decide if 
you’re interested in 
The Conjuring 2 be- 
cause it’s a chillingly 
realistic portrayal of 
a supposed haunting that’ll give you lingering 
nightmares, or if you’re seeking two-plus hours 
of spooky atmosphere and thrill-ride scares. 

If you’re in the latter category, you’re in luck, 
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because director James Wan crafts some of his 
best scares yet in telling the "true” story of the 
Enfeld Haunting. Set in the 1970s, it's based 
on the case files of real-life supernatural inves- 
tigators Ed and Lorraine Warren, played again 
by Patrick Wilson (Insidiougf and Vera Farmiga 
[Bates Motel). This time, our polyester ghost- 
busters - fresh off the infamous case that in- 
spired The AmityviHe Horror - travel to England 
to help a family In the grip of a ghost, or Is It 
something worse? 

The Hodgson family, comprised of matriarch 
Peggy (Frances O'Connor: The Hurjtei) and her 
two daughters and two sons, are expehencing 
paranormal events centred around youngest 
daughter Janet (Madison Wolfe), who’s being 
terrorized by the aforementioned former owner 
of the gross-ass chair. Also mucking about are 
other investigators, based on real-life person- 
alities including Maurice Gross 
(David Thewlis: the Harry Potter 
series). 

As for our heroes the film further 
develops the relationship between 
Ed and Lorraine; Farmiga is lik- 
able as the weary, wounded dove 
psychic whose powers draw her 
dangerously close to the Devil's 
minions, while Wilson exudes the 
right amount of amicable regular 
Joe-ness with a side of bravery. 

The Conjuring 2 falters when its 
characters and plot act in service of the scares, 
and not the other way around. A Babadook-'m- 
spired spook is introduced that doesn’t fit the 
world of The Conjuring, no one seems concerned 
that the basement is dangerously flooded (what 
could it possibly be hiding?), and one outrageous 
sequence sees Ed wake up from a nightmare to 
cheerfully paint a hideous demon, which he then 
hangs in his office!!?). This laughable bit sets up 
an absolutely halr-ralsing sequence, though, so 
if you're okay with that, then take a walk on the 
Warren side. 

Otherwise you’ll have your own restless nights 
wondering why that goddamned chair wasn’t 
haunting the curb. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


KILL MD Kill AGAIN 


SCREAM: THE TV SERIES 

Starring Willa Fitzgerald, Bex Taylor-Klaus 
and John Kama 

Directed by Brian Dannelly, Jamie Travis, 

Tim Hunter, etal. 

Written by David Coggeshall, Meredith Glynn, 

Erin Maher, et al. 

Anchor Bay 

The Scream film series is a certifiable classic 
that came at a time when the horror genre was 
at a low point. With Wes Craven working from 
a script from then up-and-coming writer Kevin 
Williamson and a strong cast that included Neve 
Campbell and Courtney Cox, Scream managed 
to make a lot of money and impress critics. Two 
decades and three sequels later, the franchise 
made It to the small screen as a ten-episode ser- 
ies for MTV. 

Even with Craven serving as 
Executive Producer prior to his un- 
timely passing, the idea of turning 
a two-hour movie into episodic 
television would have been daunt- 
ing, if not downright dumb. How- 
ever, despite characters even less 
likable than those In the films and 
scripts rife with both horror and 
teen drama cliches. Scream: The 
TV Series still finds a way to keep 
you engrossed. 

The show, which is set in its own universe 
from the films and features a variation on the 
murderer’s iconic mask, details the lives of the 
teens of Lakewood, who are not only forced to 
deal with a serial killer in their midst, but also 
the repercussions of their own teenage issues 
and angst. It hits a lot of topical beats. Including 
the rampant problem of cyber-bullying. In these 
instances, the series means well but does the 
subject a real disservice, as those affected seem 
to have a relatively easy time shaking off the hor- 
rible actions of other. While my teenage years 
may be long gone, I can’t imagine it being so 
easy for anyone to simply suck it up after their 
personal moments go viral, but that happens 
throughout the series' first season. 



This being Scream, pop culture and an«ie- 
ment of self-awareness are also part of the 
package and tor the most part It works well. 
Also, props to MTV for allowing some surprising- 
ly gruesome kills (such as a head sliced In half) 
that would have been right at home in the films. 
While not the classic reinvention of the genre 
that the movies are. Scream: The TV Series will 
leave you eager to see how things play out dur- 
ing its second season, which airs this summer. 

ANDY BURNS 


FAILED IT ON LANDING 


FUGHT ISOO 

starring Ryan Kwanten, Leslie Bibb and Amy Smart 
Directed by Takasbi Shimizu 
Written by Craig Rosenberg 
Lionsgate 

Like the fates of the planes and ships alleged 
to have disappeared over the Bermuda Triangle, 
the whereabouts of Flight 7500 was a mystery 
for years. It was shot In Los Angeles in early 
201 2 by The Grudge director Takashi Shimizu 
and was supposed to come out later that year 
before being yanked from release schedules 
multiple times. Some have speculated that the 
downing of Malaysian Flight 370 in 201 4 further 
delayed its release. Let us just say that Fiight 
750(? should continue to fly under your radar. 

True Bloods Ryan Kwanten plays Brad, one 
of the passengers aboard the titular LA-to- 
Tokyo flight. He’s unhappily mamied to Pia (Amy 
Smart), and we soon discover that all the film’s 
major characters have an unresolved issue about 
to come to the fore (and aft). All is relatively well 
until a passenger with a mysterious wooden box 
stowed in his overhead compartment dies fol- 
lowing some severe turbulence. The contents of 
that box set off a series of odd occurrences and 
deaths that culminates in 
a twist ending that’s both 
familiar and obvious. 

Yes, F/ipW 7500 crash- 
es and burns. According 
to the brief making-of 
featurette that accom- 
panies the main feature, 
the movie’s antagonist 
was originally supposed 
to be an alien before be- 
ing changed close to pro- 
duction to - spoiler alert - a ghost, perhaps to 
accommodate Shimizu’s perceived strengths as 
an architect of The Grudge franchise. That lack 
of narrative focus comes through in the final act 
as the passengers (very) slowly work out what it 
is they are up against. 

Flight 750Cfs utter failure Is emphasized by 
Brad’s in-flight viewing of the Twilightloneegi- 
sode “Nightmare at 20,000 Feet,” about a nerv- 
ous flier who is the only passenger to witness 
a gremlin tearing at the plane’s wing. While it 
may aspire to emulate the terror Induced by that 
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classic TV episode (which, as an aside, seems an 
unlikely choice of airline entertainment). Flight 7500, 
even at a sparse 79 minutes, is crippled by a lack of 
atmosphere, focus and coherent plotting. 

They most certainly did not nail it on the landing, 
take off or flight itself. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


A BANGEROCS MW 


DEMENTIA 

Starring Gene Jonas, Kristina Klebe and Hassie Harrison 
Directed by Mike Testin 
Written by Meredith Berg 
IFC Midnight 

Watching one's parents age can be terrifying. 
The idea of being responsible for those who were 
responsible for you, as they become a shell of them- 
selves, is a tragic reminder of your own mortality. 
Mike Testin’s Dementia hammers that point home 
strongly, albeit rather predictably. 

Gene Jones plays George, a Vietnam veteran 
suffering flashbacks due the atrocities he witnessed 
as a prisoner of war. Things take a turn for the worse 
when, after having a stroke, he’s diagnosed with de- 
mentia. Enter Michelle (Kristina Klebe), a nurse hired 
by George’s estranged son; she initially seems to 
have George's best Interests at heart before turning 
into Annie Wilkes’ younger, more attractive psycho 
sister. Driven by revenge for something that oc- 
curred in George’s past, 
she drugs him. When 
he wakes up, his cat is 
dead and he’s covered 
in blood, left strug- 
gling to make sense of 
what’s happening. In 
the meantime, George’s 
granddaughter (Hassie 
Harrison) is trying to 
establish a relationship 
with him, a man she 
hardly knows, all while realizing that there’s some- 
thing off with grandpa’s new nurse. 

Best known to genre fans as the maniacal cult 
leader in The Sacrament, Gene Jones delivers a 
performance that’s both strong and vulnerable; he 
manages to convey the duality in George that many 
have seen in those suffering from dementia. At one 
moment he’s lucid and his old self, the next he’s 
combative, frustrated and forgetful. Dementia rests 
on Jones’ shoulders and he delivers an exceptional 
performance in a sadly lacklustre film. The script by 
Meredith Berg is fairly predictable and lacks Insight 
into the disease, and while It's immediately clear 
that his nurse is victimizing George, as the story pro- 
gresses the audience is left with a series of charac- 
ters that are far from likeable or appealing. 

Even with a solid performance from its leading 
man, what could have been an Intelligent suspense 
film about a horrible illness Is ultimately a forget- 
table, paint-by-numbers, often boring, psycho nurse 
story that we’ve seen too many times before, 

ANDY BURNS 
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THIS ISSUE: LANCE LOCATES HIS LADY J 



FOSTER SCARE 

^ JUNE 

- Anchor Bay Entertainment 

June’s young life has always been shitty. After being born into a cult that 
wanted to sacrifice her so she could be fused with a demon that would bring 
darkness to the world, she was then fostered out to rednecks only in it for 
the money. And just when it looked like she’d finally found a good home, her 
demon nemesis comes seeking the body it was promised. Kudos to director L. 
Gustavo Cooper for crafting a tense, emotionally stirring film that rests on the 
bellevabillty of the actress chosen to play June. Luckily, Kennedy Brice Is perfect for the part. The 
film’s ambiguous ending is unexpected - but hopefully means a sequel Is coming. 

BODY COUNT: 12 

BEST DEATH SCENE: Priestess gets throat slit with scissors 

UKFAiTHFULLV YOUfIS 

TO JENNIFER 

MVD Visual 

Obsession is dangerous when coupled with feelings of revenge. Just ask Joey, 
the main character in To Jennifer, who receives a text from his girlfriend ask- 
ing him to come over to her house so they can finish whaf they started the 
previous night. Problem Is, he lives hundreds of miles away and hasn't seen 
her In weeks. Enlisting the help of his cousin, he decides to catch her In the 
act and present the film to her as a token of her infidelity. But things get slck- 
enlngly complicated as his emotional state deteriorates and his desire to confront her grows. The 
final minutes are Incredibly unnerving and really spin the found-footage genre In an uncomfortable 
yet appreciated direction. 

BODY COUNT: 3 

BEST DEATH SCENE: Dude stabbed to death by his best friend 
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2 JENNIFER 

Sector 5 Films 

Sound familiar? Well, it’s the unofficial sequel to To Jennifer. Hunter Johnson's 
full-length directorial debut features him as Spencer, a filmmakerwhc decides 
to document his journey to Los Angeles after apparently getting the go-ahead 
to make the movie. But something’s off with Spencer right from the start as he 
Insiststhat his lead’s name be Jennifer. He awkwardly chooses from a handful 
of Jennifers until he finds the perfect one (along the way we get an Inspired cameo from Sleepaway 
Camp's Felicia Rose). Shot almost entirely on a cellphone, 2 JartmTar is better than the original and 
features a startling ending that’ll leave you wanting a shower. 

BODY COUNT: 7 



>T DEATH SCENE: Self-Inflicted larynx laceration 
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BRIDE DF RE-ANIMATOR (19891 

Starring Jeffrey Combs, Bruce Abbott and Fablana Udenlo 
Directed by Brian Yuzna 

Written by Rick Fry, Woody Keith and Brian Yuzna 
Arrow Films 

While Re-Animator remains a gold standard 
splatter movie of the '80s, its sequel Bride of 
Re-Animator has long been unfairly dismissed. 
Granted, topping the groundbreaking gore com- 
edy was impossible and the sequel lacked the 
demented guiding hand of 
Stuart Gordon. Yet, working 
under ridiculous time con- 
straints almost alongside his 
perversely satirical debut So- 
ciety. Brian Yuzna delivered a 
satisfyingly sick and grungy 
follow-up that's finally getting 
almost too much respect on 
Blu-ray. 

As Yuzna reveals in a new 
interview on the disc, the script 
was compiled hastily when 
money suddenly appeared. So, 
it's an understandably sloppy 
affair opening with doctors Herbert West (Jeffrey 
Combs) and Dan Cain (Bruce Abbott) reanimating 
corpses on a battlefield, before turning to a more 


budget-conscious plot involving the titular bride 
compiled from stolen body parts, including the 
heart of Barbara Crampton’s character from the 
first Re-Animator- sadly It’s the only part of her 
that returns. 

The film is a mix of clever and stupid story de- 
vices connected by Yuzna's wonky camp com- 
edy and Combs’ lovingly ludicrous presence. The 
surreal splatter effects truly deliver when they 
arrive, whether it's a dripping bride from KNB, 
nightmare body-part creatures from Screaming 
Mad George, or the ridiculous sight of a severed 
head flying with batwings. Bride of Re-Animator 
is downright nuts. Flawed? 
Sure, but also hilarious and 
imaginatively disgusting. 

The Blu-ray presentation 
is a revelaton given that the 
movie has only ever been 
available In cheap full-frame 
releases or leftover laser 
disc transfers (bootleg or 
otherwise), /^ide from a few 
grainy scenes, due to the 
use of rare unrated footage 
or dated optical effects, the 
movie looks beautiful and 
probably sounds better than 
it ever did theatrically. In addition to including 
both the unrated and R-rated cuts (though why 
anyone would watch a censored splatter mov- 


ie is beyond me), all of the old commentaries 
and vintage featurettes (filled with bizarre VHS 
set footage) are ported over from the ’90s re- 
leases. But the best features are the new ones, 
such as a fresh interview and commentary from 
Yuzna (who is shockingly subdued and even 
scholarly for a man who specialized in sleaze) 
and a fascinating look back at the makeup ef- 
fects delivered by an all-star team of artists just 
starting out in the industry. It’s a stacked release 
lovingly honouring a movie ripe for rediscovery 
by weirdos everywhere. 

PHIL BROWN 
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THE RETURN OF THE 
LIVING DEAD |19a5|“"'' 

Starring Thom Mathews, James Karen and Linnea Quigley 
Written and directed by Dan O'Bannon 
Scream Factory 


In 2009, Circle Cinema in Tulsa, Oklahoma - a 
staunchly conservative city in a hyper-conserva- 
tive state - hosted its first-ever Slumber Party, 
a horror movie marathon challenging patrons to 
“survive the night" by staying up until the wee 
hours of the morning. It’s telling that the film 
chosen to kick off the event, which is now a 
yearly pilgrimage for Oklahoma's counterculture, 
was The Return of the Living Dead. This is the 
touchstone horror film for those who came of 
age at the height of 
’80s conservativism, 
a horror-comedy call- 
to-arms for the dis- 
enfranchised. Plus, 
it’s a great zombie 
flick. 

Warehouse stock 
boy Freddy (Thom 
Mathews) has the 
worst first day in his- 
tory: in an attempt to 
impress, his boss Frank (James Karen) shows 
him an oil drum containing what we’re told 
is basically the sole “sun/lving" zombie (the 
tamous slimy “Tarman," played by Allan Traut- 
man) from Night of the Living Dead. As Frank 
explains, the film was based on a true story, one 
that ended with the government sealing up the 
living dead and restoring order. The drum has 
been ill-maintained, though, and one good slap 
causes if to burst open, freeing its inhabitant and 
unleashing a gas that resurrects the dead. That’s 
bad news, not just for Freddy but also for the 
punks he runs with, who've arrived early to pick 
him up... and decided to kill time at the cemetery 
across the street. 

Released when punk was still gaining accept- 
ance in the mainstream, RotLD was something 
of a watershed moment, marking one of the first 
times members of the subculture were depicted 
as heroic. This is also the film that salvaged the 


zombie genre from the Italian gorefests of the 
late 70s, restoring intelligence and genuine 
scares to a subgenre that appeared to be on its 
last creative legs. 

Scream Factory’s Blu-ray release is packed 
so full of extras that the 2k interposit’ve scan 
of the film actually starts to feel like supple- 
mentary material. In addition to 220 minutes of 
bonus features recycled from earlier releases, 
there are new commentaries from author Gary 
Smart, actors Thom Mathews and John Philbin, 
and three new 30-minute documentaries: The 
FX of the Living Dead, Party Time (covering the 
now-legendary punk/synth soundtrack) and a 
tour of the shooting locations. RotLD may have 
aged, but it hasn't decayed; a re-watch quickly 
demonstrates it’s just as relevant in 2016 as it 
was in 1985. 

PRESTON FASSEL 
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THE STUFF (1985) 

Starring Michael Morlarty, Garrett Morris 
and Andrea Marcovicci 
Vllritten and directed by Larry Cohen 
Arrow Video 

Larry Cohen fans, rejoice: Arrow Video has un- 
earthed The Stuff tor an HD assault on America. 
Chronicling the attack of an edible ooze, this '80s 
cult favourite mashes up The Blob and Invasion 
of the BodySnatchers 'ma lab at Regan-Era con- 
sumerism. 

First found bubbling from a hole in the ground, 
the gelatinous Stuff is instantaneously commer- 
cialized and turned into America’s most popular 
dessert. Despite being ubiquitously embraced 
and marketed, a few individuals suspect it may 
not be as safe as the FDA claims. Enter ten-year- 
old Jason (Scott Bloom), who discovers the Stuff 
"alive” in his fridge late one night. When his 
entire household is zombified after eating it, he 
goes on the run and crosses paths with private 
investigator David “Mo" Rutherford (Michael 
Moriarty), who is trying to figure out how and 
why the pale sludge has taken over the country’s 
minds and bodies. 

The lurching plot is essentially a string to hang 
gags and political barbs on. It’s full of ideas, but 
threadbare in terms of character development, 
and requires a jolt from the motley 
cast, which includes Paul Sorvino, 

Danny Aiello and Garrett Morris. 

Some, like Morris, have a ball with 
the material, while others fall flat 
in their roles. 

The movie gets a real lift from 
its creative use of practical ef- 
fects, showing the Stuff oozing 
from people’s gaping mouths, 
onto walls, down toilets, etc. It 
also has a subversive willing- 
ness to change genres every few 


scenes. Tonally, this means the movie is all over 
the map - sometimes it's a fun horror flick for 
kids, other times a corporate satire pitched for 
an older set. But The Stuff does a serviceable 
job at showing how a dubiously tested product, 
pushed by effective branding, quickly permeates 
a society that doesn’t question what’s on its gro- 
cery store shelves. 

While not exactly “stuffed” with extras, there's 
a comprehensive making-of doc that decon- 
structs the film and the hijinks that a Larry Cohen 
shoot provided. The Stuff is by no means per- 
fect, but the underlying message is as pertinent 
now as it was in the mid-’80s, or perhaps even 
more so, given that mass media’s stranglehold is 
tighter than ever. 

JEFF SZPIRGLAS 




Anyone looking to sink their fangs into some 
wonderful trash needn't look further than the 
cobra transformation chiller 
Sssssss, an obvious bit of 
snake oil from the creature 
feature resurgence of the 
1970s. Sporting the frequent 
use of real serpent and 
elaborate snake makeup, 
this dopey throwback finally 
makes its Blu-ray debut from 
Shout! Factory in ail its slip- 
pery, slithering glory. 

Strother Martin plays Dr. 
Stoner, a devious herpetolo- 


gist who is conducting groundbreaking experi- 
ments with snakes on the reptile farm he runs 
with his daughter Kristina (Heather Menzies). 
At the local college, 
the doc meets and 
hires promising stu- 
dent scientist David 
(Dirk Benedict) to 
help him with the 
research. But when 
Stoner puts his young 
protege on a sched- 
ule ot cobra venom 
injections - to help 
him develop immun- 
ity to the poison, he 
claims - David starts to experience an irresist- 
ible urge to slither around on his belly looking 
tor field mice. This is troubling to his potential 
love interest Kristina, especially after she no- 
tices that the half-snake halt-man at the county 
fair’s sideshow looks a lot like her dad’s previous 
assistant. 

Before landing the job on Sssssss ("Don't say 
it, hiss it” commands the film’s poster), Kow- 
alski had already lensed atomic-age B-flicks 
such as Attack of the Giant Leeches (1959). A 
similar 1950s sensibility shows up here, as the 
movie unspools in a way that’s reminiscent of a 
classic poverty row mad doctor film, only with 
more notable production values. In particular, 
the scaly makeup by Planet of the Apes veter- 
an Dan Striekepe (who also co-wrote) is a notch 
above expectations, reminiscent of a similar hu- 
man-to-reptile makeover in The Alligator People 
(1959), a film to which Sssssss owes much. 

But don’t expect this to be serious - Kowalski 
and company play up the far-fetched script for 
maximum camp. In particular, future Battlestar 
Galactica and The A-Team star Benedict por- 
trays David as an absurdly naive test subject 



sssssss (1973)"“'' 

Starring Strother Martin, Dirk Benedict 

and Heather Menzies 

Directed by Bernard L. Kowalski 

Written by Hal Dresner and Daniel C. Strlepeka 

Shout! Factory 
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who doesn’t get suspicious, even after he’s 
turned compieteiy green. This means there’s 
iittle surprise in the tinai reei reveiation about Dr. 
Stoner’s reai motives, but by then there’s been 
enough snake-reiated mayhem to satisfy most 
mad sdience monster movie devotees. Whiie it 
aimost certainiy won’t make your biood run coid, 
SSsssss is stiii a tempting addition to Shout! 
Factory’s iine of horror ciassics (and iess than 
diassics). 

PAULCORUPE 


BLOOD TIES 


YOU'LL LIKE MY MOTHER (1972I"'"' 

Starring Patty Duke, Rosemary Muipliy 
and Sian Barbara Allen 
Directed by Lamont Johnson 
Written by Jo Heims 
ShoutI Factory 



Psychoiogicai thriiiers and the ’70s go togeth- 
er iike peanut butter and Jam. With atmospheric 
moodiness and a top-notch cast in its arsen- 
ai, Lamont Johnson’s You’ll Like My Mother is 
getting a weii-deserved Biu-ray reiease from 
Shout! Factory. Patty 
Duke stars as Fran- 
cesca Kinsoiving, the 
very pregnant widow 
of Matthew Kinsoiving 
(who died in battie 
during the Vietnam 
War). She traveis to 
Minnesota to meet her 
mother-in-iaw (Rose- 
mary Murphy) for the 
first time, but upon 
arrivai finds that the woman is not oniy short 
with her, but aiso eeriiy coid and suspicious, 
shrugging off her marriage to Matthew and 
denying her future grandchiid. Francesca aiso 
accidentaiiy meets Matthew’s “feebie-mind- 
ed" sister Kathieen (Sian Barbara Aiien), even 
though her husband never menfoned any sib- 


iings. Aithough Francesca’s instincts teii her to 
ieave, an impending snowstorm keeps her in the 
sprawiing Kinsoiving mansion, where she soon 
discovers that there are far worse things hap- 
pening than she couid have imagined, inciuding 
identity theft and a prowiing seriai rapist (Ri- 
chard Thomas, a.k,a. John Boy on The Walton^. 
The entire fiim has a iayer of ice encasing it in 
an uncomtortabie iittie package; the dead-eyed 
coidness of Rosemary Murphy’s matriarch and 
the wintery backdrop outside of the Kinsoiving 
mansion keep everyone captive. There's aiso the 
permeating feeiing that everything is far from 
just a iittie in-iaw quirkiness. The script strays 
away from simpiy being a series of twists and 
turns, and offers its big reveal quite early on, 
before continuing with Francesca’s mounting 
claustrophobia. This does make the movie feel 
quieter than most, and a bad choice for those 
looking for a quick and gory ’70s morsel. 

Extras-wise, Shout! Factory has added photo 
stills and a trailer, plus a bonus feature with Allen 
and Thomas discussing their characters, which 
is channing, especially for Alien’s explanation of 
how to perform using method acting (a technique 
that may not be familiar to most). You’ll Like My 
Mother is a dusty but unique choice for lovers of 
’70s horror fare, with an unravelling dread that 
has kept it effective ail these years. 

RiCHELLECKARKOT 


JUST A SMALL TOWN GIRL 


THE LimE GIRL WHO LIVES 
DOWN THE LANE I197EI*'" 

starring Jchdie Foster, Scott Jacoby and Martin Sbeen 
Directed by Nicholas Gessner 
Written by Laird Koenig 
Kino Lorber 


Jodie Foster’s Oscar-nominated turn in 1976’s 
Taxi Driver propelled her into stardom, but it’s 
The Little Girl Wio Lives Down the Lane, re- 
leased in the same year, that arguably features a 
more impressive performance from the actress. 



A mixture of thriller and horror, this French 
Canadian production was based on screenwriter 
Laird Koenig’s own novel, it has thirteen-year- 
old Rynn Jacobs (Foster) living in a New England 
village with her poet father, who’s so reclusive 
no one ever sees him. Eventually, local pedophile 
Frank Haiiet (Martin Sheen) pays Rynn a visit and 
makes his sleazy intentions dear. Sheen imbues 
Haiiet with skin-crawiing menace and aithough 
Rynn is a tough kid, the threat of what might 
happen to her looms large. 

Everyone knows about Frank’s proclivities but 
due to his family's wealth and status, they look 
the other way. This aspect of Little Girl is ter- 
rifying, as is the bleak 
picture it paints of life 
as an outsider in a 
small town. Rynn’s in- 
tellect and independ- 
ence are a way for her 
to survive but aiso a 
liability, as she incurs 
the wrath of Frank’s 
busybody mother Mrs. 

Haiiet (Alexis Smith). 

Our protagonist 
finds a soulmate in 
fellow teen Mario (Scott Jacoby: Bad Ronald\ 
and confesses her secrets to him, such as what 
really happened to her father and what (or who) 
is hidden in the cellar. Here the film deals with 
teen sexuality in a frank, refreshing, yet non-ex- 
ploitive manner. 

This Kino Lorber reissue is a huge improve- 
ment from previous DVD versions, boasting a 
commentary track from director Nicholas Gess- 
ner, an on-camera interview with Gessner and 
Sheen, and more. 

Although The Little Girl Who Lives Down the 
Lane has far iess biood than other similarly 
themed films of the time, it deserves a place in 
the horror canon for its prevailing atmosphere of 
dread, and that final, chillingly ambiguous close- 
up on Foster’s face. 

LESS LEE MOORE 








ven though conventional wisdom says 
that we should keeg horror movies out 
of the hands of Impressionable children, 
- it’s worth considering whether the genre 
- for all Its nightmare-inducing frights and inten- 
sity -could be valuable for young ones. Kids, after 
all, probably face more fear and anxiety In their 
days than adults, and who wouldn't want a head 
start coping with those scary feelings? In fact, 
a handful of horror films such as The Boy Who 
Cried Werewolf {)^73] seem intended to help kids 
come to terms with confusing Issues tike parental 
conflict. Now on Blu-ray from Shout! Factory, this 
middling effort works hard to walk the fuzzy line 
between family appeal and genuine scares. 

Like other kid-friendly horrors. The Boy Who 
Cried Werewolf \s largely told through the eyes 
of a school-age protagonist. With his parents In 
the midst of a divorce, Richie (Scott Sealey) is 
spending the weekend visiting his father (Kerwln 
Mathews). Out walking near their mountainside 
retreat, both are startled when a werewolf jumps 
outof the woods and bites dear old dad. The sher- 
iff (Robert J. Wilke) and child psychiatrist (George 
Gaynes) outright dismiss Richie’s far-fetched sto- 
ry, even as reports of headless bodies roll In from 
across the county. Things get 
particularly hairy when Richie’s 
mother (Elaine Devry) attempts a 
reconciliation despite her son’s 
insistence that his father and full 
moons no longer mix. Only after 
a band of back-to-nature Chris- 
tians, led by Brother Christopher 
(screenwriter Bob Homel), wit- 
ness Richie's dad transform do 
the pieces start to fall together. 

Director Nathan Juran fre- 
quently worked with Kerwln 
Mathews over the years In 
kid-friendly fare (Including the 
1958 Ray Harryhausen classic The 7th Voyage of 
Sinbadj, and here he emphasizes Richie’s naive, 
limited perspective. In line with earlier kid-centred 
genre films such as Robot Monster (1953) and 
Invaders From Mars (1953). But what's notable 
about The Boy Who Cried Werewolf Is the story’s 


tendency to also manifest emotional anxiety Into 
physical monsters, touching on fears about erratic 
or unpredictable parental behaviour. In the film, 
Richie’s dad Is a mostly compassionate character 
who, once bitten by the werewolf, seems to no 
longer to be able to control his actions and grows 
distant from his son (while not explicitly men- 
tioned, the movie Implies that the family break- 
down may be because Richie's 
dad is an alcoholic). Richie 
struggles to understand the 
shifting relationship throughout, 
exemplified In one particular 
scene in which the young boy 
is dropped off by his father and 
runs Into his mother's house 
and slams his bedroom door, 
crying about how his father has 
“changed." 

While his story Is dismissed 
by most grown-ups, Richie's 
anxiety heightens whenever 
there’s a full moon (which, 
oddly enough, seems to be Just about every night 
In this film). Until others witness his dad’s trans- 
formation and confirm Richie's worst fears. The 
Boy Who Cried Werewo/f actually provides a nu- 
anced look at how children may concoct a fantasy 
around a painful concept as a coping mechanism. 


Understood this way. it s not so far-fetched that 
a child would come up wiin a werewolf curse (or 
mind-control devices or gorllla-llke atomic Invad- 
ers, for that matter) to explain why a parent has 
suddenly turned monstrous. After all, the heroes 
of books and TV shows always know how to deal 
with killer werewolves and alien attacks. 

In this way. The Boy Who Cried Werewolf sets 
the tone for later child-centred horror films, in- 
cluding Phantasm (1979), Something Wicked 
This Way Comes (1983) and The Gate (1987), 
all movies that, in very different ways, deal with 
childhood fears about the death of a loved one. Al- 
though the film's sparse production values mean 
if can’t match those later works, there are some 
things to recommend it, including Tom Burman’s 
distinctive werewolf makeup, and some genuinely 
horrifying concepts (even though the beheadings 
and carnage are kept entirely off screen). 

So, while you should probably still keep those 
Italian cannibal nasties and Category III shock- 
ers safely on the top shelf, the occasional fami- 
ly-friendly horror film can help children acclima- 
tize themselves to frightening realities. Real life 
may not be so scary If we've already stared down 
vampires, ghouls and ghosts, and this conhdence 
can be helpful as kids go through transform atons 
that are even scarier than what Richie's dad went 
through - like becoming teenagers. 9 
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/ have many unsavoury diversions besides 
horror films, Wretched Reader, and I've 
probably alluded to most of them in this 
column over the years; true crime documenta- 
ries, fart jokes, dangerous food, classical music 
and, until mortality nearly intervened a couple 
of years back, an appetite for alcohol that made 
John Bonham look like a fuckin’ Baptist. But did 
I ever mention that I also love me some pom? 
’Cause you'd best believe I do, although I’m pret- 
ty picky about tt. In fact, my taste for the stuff is 
governed more by my dislikes than my likes, and 
among the stuff I wouldn't touch with your ma- 
ma’s strap-on, there’s that curious, one-note- 
joke pop-cultural footnote, the porn parody, 
Edward Penishands, Honey I Blew Everybody. 
It’s a Wonderful Sex Life, £ T. the Extratestic- 
ular. Missionary Position Impossible and gay 
near-classics Shaving Ryan’s Privates and Ev- 
erybody Does Raymond - sure, 
they’re fun to name-drop at your 
next ftither-daughter purity ball, 
but can you actually imagine get- 
ting your fap on to any of them? 

I myself cannot - irony makes 
me happy, but not horny - so re- 
ally, what’s the point? And there 
are plenty of XXX horror satires 
out there - A Wet Dream on Elm 
Street, anyone? The Texas Vibra- 
tor MassacrdT Queef of the Mu- 
tilated? (Can you guess which of those I made 
up?) But Driller: A Sexual ThrillerUas a bit more 
pure curiosity value going for it than... well, 
maybe it doesn’t, but it’s the one Dave Alexander 
tossed down the stairs to me in a plain brown 
envelope, so here comes the column. 

Driller \s ostensibly a hardcore takeoff on Mi- 
chael Jackson's “Thriller” vid, at leastfor the first 
twenty minutes or so. We start out with ’80s porn 
also-ran Taija Rae playing nerdy Louise, who at- 
. tends a concert by Mr. J (some sorry wet-head- 


ed ’80s git who looks less like Jacko and more 
like an emaciated Rockwell). Left unsatisfied by 
some cursory post-concert sex with her dorky 
boyfriend, Louise's fantasies take over. 

Then things get interesting. Well, maybe that’s 
too strong a word. After yet another painful 
dance number (sadly, there are several) Louise 
gets rogered in her dreams by Mr. J, 
who transforms into a werewolf with 
a huge, spinning black schlong that 
spooges green jizz. Then we’re off 
to Mr. J’s sex dungeon to witness a 
largely unconnected series of sex 
scenes that range from uninspired to, 
urn, uninspired but at least making a 
token effort. A guy in a Toxic Aveng- 
er mask (seriously) coaches a PVC- 
clad woman while she masturbates, 
some gal in a bridal gown gete dou- 
ble-teamed by a pair of would-be goth dudes, a 
couple of gold-plated lesbians service each other 
with a glowing dildo and then there’s an orgy. 
This would-be climax is as close as Mergets to 
generating any real heat, although it’s seriously 
derailed by a couple of guys in rubber American 
president masks (Nixon and Reagan - that’s 
right, the sexy presidents) who toss out one-lin- 
ers while they plow a few extras. And that’s pret- 
ty much it. Did I mention most of if takes place in 
a dungeon? Does that help? No? 


Taija Rae - a scift ’n' curvaceous type who 
might well have become a bigger star if she’d 
worked in the ’70s - is the only recognizable 
performer in the cast, and also a member of that 
curious subgroup, Pom Actors Who Can Actual- 
ly Sorta Act (seriously, they’re not just an urban 


In the extras, producer Timothy Green Beckley, 
a virtual live cartoon of a skeevy smut merchant, 
relates some admittedly interesfng anecdotes, 
though they’re frequently undermined by lofty 
claims, including his assurance that the editor is 
now an Oscar winner who doesn’t want his real 
name used (shocker, no?). 

“We wanted to do the greatest adult parody 
of all time," he declares, adding, "I’m also one 
of the world’s leading authorities on the para- 
normal in general and UFOs in particular." Hey, 
even in horror porn satire, it’s all about the street 
cred. And controversy; “One magazine published 
a spread and they were not allowed to send it to 
Canada, because the werewolf was considered 
bestiality.” Oh Canada, indeed. 

I’m sure Dr///er must float a few pervs' boats, 
but it’s only given me a hankerin’ for some prop- 
er porn. To that end. I’ve just relocated that Sun- 
ny McKay compilation I made on VHS back in the 
'90s, so you'd best get the hell out of my base- 
ment while I have some “me” time. Unless, 
you’d like to watch.® 
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T he horror genre loves bone-chilling scenar- 
ios torn from the latest headlines. Stories 
based on real-life serial killers are nothing 
new, but the Ed Geins of the world are not 
the only source of real-world nightmares. For 
years, much of the planet has lived in fear of 
random terrorist attacks, and while many action 
movies and TV series such as Homeland and 24 
explore the topic, few horror writers have tackled 
it. 

Michael Moreci, however, decided to make 
the subject front and centre in his new comic 
series Indoctrination (indoctrinationcomic.com). 
He is, after all, no stranger to political issues - 
his 2015 series Burning Fields took place in the 
Middle East and mixed geopolitics with Mesopo- 
tamian monster mythos. 

“After I finished Burning Fields, I felt compelled 
to try to find another way to tap into real-world 
horror and show, in a dramatc way, the nuisanc- 
es of global terror and death cults,” he explains. 
“We’re living in a frightening time, without ques- 
tion, and they’re only getting more extreme in 
so many ways. I think 
it’s the right moment to 
try to capture this aspect 
of our world through fic- 
tion.” 

In Indoctrination, a 
series of gruesome, 
ritualistic murders are 
linked to a terrorist wag- 
ing an apocalyptic jihad 
FBI agents Trent Dan- 
iels and Georgia Torres 
are forced to work with 
disgraced ex-CiA agent 
Denton Wilkins in order 
to solve the case. Wilkins 
has ties to the mysteri- 
ous death-cult leader- 
however and may be 
loyal to him, potentially 
leading the agents into an elaborate trap. 

“It’s definitely a different type of horror, but 
I think it sbll retains that strain of classic hor- 
ror-thrillers, from Hitchcock to Silence of the 
Lambs to [David] Fincher down to True Detec- 


tive," says Moreci. “You can consider 
this a socio-political serial killer proce- 
dural, which is a fairly established tradi- 
tion. We’re just taking the political route 
to add an element that hasn’t been seen 
all that much before.” 

Alongside terrorism, the book also 
serves up murder, graphic violence 
and torture. And though It may lack 
the supernatural elements of More- 
ci’s ghost-busting Hoax Hunters or 
the werewolf tale Curse, his approach 
didn’t really differ from previous works. 

“I think it’s very similar to something 
like Curse or Burning Fields, in that 
much of the book’s forward propulsion 
is found in the characters,” he says. 

“The characters make these stories 
t'ck, they make them real and compel- 
ling, at least to me. And, especially In 
the case of Curse and Burning Fields, 
the story is tapping into real-world fears 
- these stories are very specific to our 
world, but because of 
the characters, they 
manage to be very 
personal at the same 
time." 

In order to capture that re- 
al-world fear, Moreci turned to 
relatve newcomer Matt Batta- 
glia to handle the art. Battaglia 
has grounded the work with a 
rough, sketchy style that em- 
phasizes the grittiness of the 
characters. He’s not afraid to 
play with artistic devices, tak- 
ing advantage of double-page 
spreads, panel sizes and white 
borders to open up the book's 
scope and mirror some of the 
story’s themes. His abstract 
representation of the unseen 
terrorist leader -a bare-chested man with a lion 
tattoo - makes for a striking visual. 

"Matt’s a risk-taker when it comes to his art,” 
enthuses Moreci. “He’s really doing some in- 
credible and bold things with every issue, and 


his oftentimes abstract approach to the page has 
elevated the story in the best way.” 

Moreci does admit that when dealing with 
topics as volatile as terrorism, he Is a bit more 
cautious in his writing. After all, while ft’s un- 
likely that readers will be offended by vampire 
or werewolf attacks, in a post 9/1 1 world, any 
handling of current Issues may be held to higher 
scrutiny. 

"We’re talking about very sensitive subjects 
here," says Moreci. "I am comfortable admitting 
that I’m not an expert. I do my share of research 
to get things as right as I can, but I’m limited 
to my layman’s knowledge. Plus, I don’t want 
to sensatonalize anything, or cheapen it. So, 
sometimes holding back is a must for the story 
so you don’t find yourselves using these horrors 
as a device rather than a purpose.” 9 
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I’w a bi9^ar fan of the Dungeons S Dragons 
concept than of the game, so I tend to enjoy the 
various comic adaptations. They're also a defter 
showcase for the 
franchise’s horror 
elements, as evi- 
denced the latest 
mini, Dungeons 
S Dragons: Shad- 
ows of the Vam- 
pire. The usual 
crew of D&D ava- 
tars - thief, rang- 
er, dwarf, sorcerer 
-are caught in the 
middle of a feud 
between a group 
of werewolves 
and a religious 
cult that worships 
Keiemvor, God of the Dead. But this is no mere paclr 
of man-beasts; they are servants of Count Strahd 
Von Zarovich, the Lord of Ravenloft, the realm of 
eternal night Into which our heroes are 
plunged. Along with wolf men, readers 
are treated to an army of skeleton war- 
riors - and hints of greater evils waiting 
In the shadows. Avatars they may be, but 
they're fun as protagonists; the highlight 
being ranger Uinsc and his pet hamster 
Boo, ported over from the Baldur's Gate 
video game. The lighter elements don't 
detract from the monster mayhem, either. 

There’s plenty of carnage here, with a 
strong promise of more to come. 

On€ of nty favourite aspects of IDW's 
Mars Attacks comics Is the time spent 
examining life on Earth under Martian 
occupation. While It's always fun to see 


spaceships and angry little 
green men swarming the 
planet, destroying people 
and places willy-nilly. It's 
just as satisfying to witness 
the consequences of said 
conquest. Mars Attacks: Oc- 
cupation #2 gives us anoth- 
er glimpse Into a world ruled 
by our Martian overlords, 
with particular emphasis on 
Ruby Johnson, member of 
a Terran resistance group 
captured by the aliens and 
forced to fight In a deadly 
arena. Ruby slices and dic- 
es her way through Martians, cyborgs and other 
monstrosities, serving readers a generous portion 
of blood and guts with a side helping of the usual 
Mars Aflac/ts dark humour. 

Ooctor Who has always had a strong link to 
horror, but typically the comic adaptations tend to 
downplay this in favour 
of the sci-fi aspects. 
Wlh the launch of a 
new Fourth Doctor title, 
I was hoping the spook- 
ier elements would be 
pushed to the forefront, 
especially since the 
corresponding televi- 
sion adventures are 
well known for combin- 
ing gothic horror with 
technology. Luckily, 
writers Gordon Rennie 
and Emma Beeby ap- 
pear to be on the same 
wavelength. The open- 


ing salvo sees the Doctor and Sarah 
Jane tangle with giant Cyclopes and a 
mysterious veiled woman who can turn 
people to stone. Artist Brian William- 
son takes full advantage of the tale's 
Victorian England setting to ratchet up 
creepy, gothic aspects, with plenty of 
shadows and fog-shrouded sett'ngs. 
Finally, a Doctor Who comic that kids 
can read behind the sofa! 

For those who think Afterlife with 
Archie is too light-hearted, there's 
Chilling Adventures of Sabrina, a book 
so dark it's a wonder the titular witch 
has managed to retain her platinum 
blonde hair. After the murder of her boyfriend, 
Harvey Kinkle, af the hands of her coven, Sabrina 
decides fo bring him back to life - with the help of 
sorceress Madam Satan and oblivious novices Betty 
and Veronica. But Sabrina Isn't aware that Satan Is 
behind all her trou- 
bles, Including Har- 
vey's death, and 
the resurrection 
comes with un- 
expected and po- 
tentially deadly re- 
sults. Unlike some 
other Archie horror 
titles, none of the 
shocks are played 
for laughs and the 
book never shies 
away from showing 
the consequences 
of the characters' 
actions, making 

this one of the most unflinching, uncompromising, 
and unmissable horror comics on the market. T 
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Stories set in the Alien universe tend to follow a familiar pattern: plop a small group of people down In a harsh or Isolated environment, 
loose the xenomorph(s), and watch the group get whittled down to a mere handful. Fundamentally, the only thing distinguishing these stories 
Is the cast of characters, which makes it vital that they stand out. In Aliens: Defiance, all eyes are on Private First Class Zula Hendricks, a 
space marine recovering from severe combat wounds and the only human on a team of synthet'c soldiers Investigating a derelict spaceship. 
Naturally, there be aliens on board, and after the Inllal attack, Hendricks finds herself alive but suspicious of the synthetics and the ship’s new 
course. Hendricks is a great addition to the Alien cast - brave and headstrong, yet haunted by her life’s choices. Surrounding her with a crew 
of artificial lifeforms Is a nice fwlston the old formula of having one android In a sea of humans. Add some great art by Tristan Jones and you 
have a textbook example of howto keep a tried-and-true formula fresh and exciting. 









SOMETHING WICKED: 

A GHOST HUNTER EXPLORES NEGATIVE SPIRITS 

Debi Chestnut 
Llewellyn 


Regardless of whelher one falls on the Scul- 
ly or the Mulder end of the believer spectrum, 
paranormal investigations remain a fascinating 
subject when in the right hands. Accounts of evil 
spirits in our worid tend to favour non-visual me- 
dia, and the Lore podcast or the works of Charles 
Fort are gripping for skepf cs and believers alike, 
while TV series such as Ghost Hunters are about 
as tense as a tea cozy. In these cases, the truth 
behind paranormal matters is often a secondary 
concern to the storytelling. 

Something Wicked: A Ghost Hunter Explores 
Negative Spirits is the latest from Debi Chestnut, 
an author and ghost hunter whose works include 
Is Your House Haunted?, 5 Reasons Your Home 
May Be Haunted and How To Clean Your Home 
of Ghosts and Spirits. While those books covered 
a specific subject to the point of repetition, here 
Chestnut expands on her familiar haunts (spooky 
pun intended) to examine possession, unex- 
plained injuries and yet more haunted houses. 

Even recycled anecdotes can make for grip- 
ping reading from a 
masterful storyteller, 
but SomeUiing Wicked 
is downright anemic, 
giving little beyond 
the cursory info on its 
subjects. Why devote 
sections of the book to 
demonic activity, the 
history of exorcisms 
in Catholicism or the 
true story behind The 
Possession of Emily 
Rose if the reader can 
get more information on all those things from 
a quick Googling? Chestnut’s work is neither a 
memoir, nor a descriptive overview of spir'is and 
how ghost hunters like her deal with them. And if 
this generic approach was an attempt to appeal 
to younger readers, why is there no explanation 
of EVPs or Ghost Boxes or how they’re used in 
paranormal research? 

Chestnut explores the types of ghosts, evil 
entities and mysterious energies with all the 
depth of a Wikipedia entry. In fact, anyone with 
an interest in spectral activity would be better 


off reading about it there, since most Wikipedia 
pages have a list of cited sources that provide 
links to more information. Reading Something 
Wicked, you almost expect to find “This article is 
a stub. You can help by expanding it." inscribed 
on the final page. 

ADAM CLARKE 


ALMOST INSENTIENT, ALMOST DIVINE 

D.P. Watt 

Undertow Publications 


There are both gems and glass beads among 
the stories in Almost Insentient, Almost Divine, 

The book is the third collection from the British 
author D.P. Watt, after An Emporium of Automa- 
ta (2013) and The Phantasmagorical Imperative 
and Other Fabrications (2014). It collects his 
recent stories from small press anthologies and 
obscure publications and further exemplifies his 
fascination with the world of masks, carnivals 
and theatres. His stories are indebted to the Eu- 
ropean fantastic literature of the 19th and early 
20th century (E.T.A, Hoffmann, J.K, Huysmans, 
Arthur Machen, Alfred Jarry) with a bit of “the 
new weird” to connect it to contemporary trends. 

For example, there's a tale here about a man 
looking for the book with answers for all the mys- 
teries of life (“At the Sign of the Burning Leaf”), 
which he eventually finds in The History of Little 
Fanny, an ancient children’s book. Then there’s 
the sexual awakening of a newlywed couple 
in a countryside cottage, which is seemingly 
enhanced by residual pagan forces in “Honey 
Moon." A puppeteer is unwilling to compromise 
his craft in “With Gravity, Grace” and in “The 
Mechanised Eccentric,” the theatre is a force of 
literal transfiguration of the human form when 
eccentric Professor Marceuil 
makes the actors merge with 
the decor. Meanwhile, “A Deli- 
cate Craft” may be too delicate 
in handling the ambiguous twist 
regarding the identity switch of 
a Polish worker in London with 
an old lace maker lady; “Shal- 
labalah" reveals that we are all 
chased by our own bag-man (or 
Baggy, the ghost character from 
Punch and Judy shows); while 
“In Comes I” is a straightforward 
morality tale about a dirty cop 
lost in a snowstorm on his way 


to a Christmas party and the creatures who turn 
him into one of them. 

Almost Insentient, Almost Divine contains 
shades of Thomas Ligotti, with whom Watt 
shares the puppet motif and the notion of life as 
a dark masquerade in which costumed actors 
are playing the parts expected of them, regur- 
gitating the same lines in a tired voice that has 
long since ceased to be their own. However, 
his stories occasionally tend to be allusive and 
whimsical to the point of frustrating obscurity 
(as in “Mr Egare," about a bureau owned by the 
aforementioned Machen). This release can be 
rewarding, no doubt, but requires a patient read- 
er attuned to the type of ambiguous, nightmarish 
whimsy that colour these stories. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


SECURITY 

Gina Wohlsdorf 

Algoriquiri Books 


To quote The Police, “I’ll be watching you,..,” 
It's an appropriate lyric for Security, a novel 
that takes place in a swanky new hotel called 
Manderley. Barely finished, its creator Charles 
Destin plans to host an opening gala in its pres- 
tigious ballroom, forcing manager Tessa to work 
around the clock and make many of her staffers 
live on site 'til the big party. However, a week 
before the opening, a masked killer infiltrates the 
building and starts picking oft staff members one 
by one. 

On the surface, this book seems like your run- 
of-the-mill slasher story, and in many respects 
it is, but there are a few intriguing ideas here 
that help keep it afloat. The most ingenious is 
a first-person narrator whose identity is kept 
secret from the reader. Add the 
fact that this narrator is getting 
his or her information through 
the hotel’s security cameras, and 
Wohlsdorf brings an additional 
layer of mystery and unease to 
an already brutal story. All this 
begs the question: is our narra- 
tor complicit in these crimes or 
just a perverse watcher? 

The novel does falter in some 
respects, though. The most bla- 
tant being the decision to give 
Tessa a love interest in the form 
of her foster brother, who just 
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happens to show up on the night of the mayhem to ad- 
mit his undying love for her. It’s such a tonal shift from 
what’s going on in the story that it feels like filler, shoe- 
horned In to break up the murders. 

There are also a lot of allusions In the book, some of 
which seem like straight rip-offs. For instance, the hotel 
is named after Daphne Du Maurier’s Rebecca. The frst 
body is found in a shower, referencing Psycho. But the 
worst offender is the mask the killer wears, which is the 
William Shatner mask from Halloween. Wohlsdorf ex- 
plains it away by saying it could be bought everywhere, 
however that choice Just comes across as creative lazi- 


In the end, Secur/^ disappoints when wrapping up its mysteries, especially be- 
cause they'd been built up so cleverly. Still, I’m interested to see where Wohlsdorf 
goes from here, as she clearly has talent. She just needs to try a little harder at 
making her stories her own, 

BREn MCNEILL 

THE BYE BYE MAN AND OTHER STRANGE BUHRUE TALES 

Robert Damon Schneck 

TarcherPengee 


We've all heard the one about the couple parked in the woods while a murderous 
man with a hook for a hand is at large, or what happens when you say Bloody Mary 
three fimes into a bathroom mirror, but have you heard about the Bye Bye Man? 

According to Robert Damon Schneck, author of The Bye Bye Man and Other 
Strange-but-True Tales, this “wide brimmed hat” -wearing albino clad in “something 
that looked like a pea coat" was a mass murderer with i 
psychic abilities whose existence was revealed to three I 
paranormal explorers by reluctant spirits via a Ouija I 
board. It could be true, or so Schneck would love for us I 
to believe. I 

Previously published in 2005 under the title The Pres- I 
ident's Vampire: Strange-but-True-Tales of the United I 
States Schneck’s book consists of a variety of spooky 
stories that have an alleged ring of truth to them, with 
the tale of the Bye Bye Man being the most contempo- 
rary and longest. However, while the book offers up In- 
teresting anecdotes of centuries-old spooky Americana, 
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BAD CLDWNS 

Benjamin Radford 

University of New Mexico Press 


In the introduction to Bad Clowns, author Benjamin Radford ; 
states that, “I myself harbor no particular love nor fear or ; 
hatred of clowns, whether bad or good; this book is not an ' 
attempt to exorcise demons or resolve some latent childhood 3 
phobia." Well, how pleasant it must have been for Radford to 
explore all manner of these facepainted fiends, from folklore ' 
fo pop-culture, without flashbacks of being forced to sit on a 
clown's lap at a classmate's birthday party! 

Divided into thematic chapters broaching topics such as 
' early clowns, comic book clowns and clowns on film. Bad 
[ Clowns offere a very diverse iook at the entertainers. Each , 
I subject is expiored with the thoughtfuiness of an academic ' 
I who hasn’t forgotten people might actually want to read this * 
I stuff one day. Radford's exploration of famed kiddie puppet | 
, show Punch and Judy, for example, starts with a simpie de- • 
i- scription of the material itself, followed by a critical analysis . 
’ that is both insightful and sabsfying. After all, this was a play 
r about a clown who murders his crying baby, the cop who • 
, comes to investigate, and anyone else who commits as much 
r asamildannoyanceagainsthim, y ' 

r inciudingtheAngeiof Death. And j 

, this was for children! 

* Because Radford handily dis- 
sects the topic with wit and en- 
thusiasm, it’s not hard to make 
the leap into subsequent chap- 
ters involving Freddy Krueger, 

'■ John Wayne Gacy and Flavor 
Flav. For every clown that will 
^ no doubt be familiar to everyone 

• - among them. The Joker and 
[ Ronaid McDonald (a photo of an early incamabon portrayed 
I by Willard Scott is truly upsetting) - we get writing on ac- 

tivist pranksters such as The Yes Men, Marvei Comics' Ob- 
noxio, and the Mara Salvatrucha, a 70,000-member criminal 
fe gang whose facial tattoos are designed to resemble clowns. 

1 There's even a chapter devoted to coulrophobia. the scientific 
I term for the extreme fear of clowns. If you've ever wondered 
why no one has ever seen Billy Bob Thornton, Johnny Depp 
r or Sean “Puffy” Combs in the same room as a clown, now 
you know. 

" Radford, whose previous works include books on the ch- 
^ upacabra and lake monsters, has another fascinating tome 
, on his hands. But unlike the crypto-creatures who hang out in 
I the periphery of real-life, clowns are always, and have always 
^ been, around us. It’s their intention and motivation that are 
[ the mystery, and Bad Clowns offers a broad and thorough 
\ insight into what makes them tick. And squirt. And splat. 

; TALZIMERMAN 








11/ E’RE LIVING IN H GLOBRL VILIHGE - THHT'S RN IDER 
111 THHT'S BEEN POUNDER INTO US SINCE THE ERRLY DRYS 
^ OF THE INTERNET. RND WHILE IT MAY BE TRUE WHEN IT 

comes to telecommuting and sharing experiences on social media, bor- 
ders still exist in the world of art and literature, often the result of language 
barriers or just the sheer remoteness of certain piaees. 

“The distance is one [of our biggest challenges]," confirms New Zea- 
land-based author/editor Lee Murray. “We're on the arse end of the world 
down here. The first stop to anywhere Is three hours 
away by plane. ... Because of the time involved, and 
the cost of travel, we’re not on the top of anyone’s list 
for invitations to book expos or writers’ conventions. 

... This means our writers lack visibility, and hence 
discoverability, by the publishers and agents who 
might help us gain a wider readership for our work," 

Of course, the genre is known for finding ways to 
thrive in remote and/or unwelcoming places, and 
that’s certainly true of New Zealand, which is also 
known as Aotearoa, or the Land of the Long White 
Cloud, by the native Maori. Just because North Amer- 
ican readers haven’t heard of many of the country’s 
horror writers, doesn’t mean they aren’t producing 
quality work - in fact, they're a rather close-knit 
bunch, with membership in the country’s genre writ- 
ers’ organization, SpecFicNZ, topping 200. 

“it’s widely accepted that New Zealand has its own 
brand of gothic horror: Kiwi Gothic," explains Mur- 
ray, “which, according to academic Ian Conrich, is 
derived from a sense of ‘isolation, loss, and despair, 
of a rugged, wild, and treacherous land that can assail and entrap. Kiwi 
Gothic reveals a post-settler society that appears unable to settle.’ It is 
this unease, this pervasive sense of danger that conditions much of our 
writing." 

One need look no further than the new anthology At the Edge (out now 
from Paper Road Press, one of the country’s several small presses) to 


: find the truth in that statement. The anthology contains 23 stories from 
names pretty much guaranteed to not be on your radar, but who deserve 
to be. While it offers up a variety of horror and science fiction narratives, 
i darkness, endings and life on the brink are constant, suffocating themes. 

from Phillip Mann’s “The Architect,” which sees a man complete his life’s 
. workonly to die within it, to Martin Livings’ “Boxing Day,” in which a young 
: woman attempts to avenge her twin brother’s murder (at the hands of their 
father) during the family’s annual Fight C/ub-esque event. 

"The balance [between horror and science fiction] was intended; it was 
what we’d hoped to achieve when we crafted the call 
for submissions,” notes Murray. “The reason wasn’t 
sophisticated: we like both genres. ... Horror fiction 
examines all points on the spectrum of fear, from 
unsettling and uncomfortable right through to what 
Smashdragons blogger Matthew Summers describes 
as ‘sphincter-clenching’ terror, and editor Stephen 
Jones ealls 'eye-baiis on a plate.’ Science fiction al- 
lows us so many opportunities to elicit those fears in 
our readers: monsters spawned through genetic ma- 
nipulation, alien XNA [DNA not originating on Earth] 
deposited via meteorite, climate change catastro- 
phes, wormholes, gravity wave detectors. The options 
are endless. And, happily, scientists are creatives too, 
continually delivering up innovative material for horror 
writers to exploit through story.” 

While reading an anthology that represents both 
genres evenly without necessarily combining them 
may seem strange to North American audiences who 
are blessed with an abundance of specialized collec- 
tions, the mix of stories in At the Edge proves to have 
an almost palate-cleansing effect. For instance, one can recover from un- 
nerving body horror transformation tales such as “The Urge" and “Hood 
of Bone" with the quieter chills of “12-36," which concerns a mysterious 
stowaway child who is discovered by the captain of a crippled spaceship 
just as things become absolutely dire. 

In short, it’s well worth a trip to the edge.® 


including alleged hauntings and vampires, none of the tales are particularly 
scary, especially since the author makes a point of uncovering the most log- 
ical explanations for these supposed excursions Into the paranormal. Chap- 
ters such as The God Machine and Bribing The Dead - the former about an 
Inspired creation of a new mechanical god, and the latter a tantalizing history 
of charlatan mediums - will keep you reading, but they won’t keep you up 
at night. By the time you get to the final chapter, it all feels a little dry and 
anti-climactic. 

History buffs may find much to enjoy in The Bye Bye Man And Other 
Strange-but-True Tales, but audiences looking for goosebumps from the 
titular boogeyman are more likely to fnd them in the upcoming cinematic 
adaptation of the story. 

ANDY BURNS 

PIECES DE HATE 

A WHISPER OE SOUTHERN LIGHTS 

Tim Lebbon 
TOR 

“Death rode out of the desert on a pale horse." 

The opening lineof Dead /Wan’s Wa/jcf (a novelette in Pieces of Hate] serves 
as a fittingly foreboding introduction to our supernatural protagonist Gabriel 
as he rides into the gold rush town of Dead Wood in the 1880s. Gabriel is 
the central character of Pieces of Hate, Dead Man’s Hand and A Whisper of 
Southern Lights - a series of largely novella-length stories by Tim Lebbon, 
which tell of Gabriel's centurles-long fight with the demon called Temple. 

The books follow no strict chronology in Gabriel's timeline; Pieces of Hate 
concerns an encounter between the two during the golden age of piracy, 
while Southern ijgftfs takes place in WWII Singapore as the immortals race 
through the jungle for a vital clue that could end their struggle. Through var- 
ious flashbacks, we learn more about Gabriel 
in 10th-century Wales and how his fate be- 
came entwined with Temple's. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Lebbon changes up 
his narrator from book to book. In Pieces of 
Hate, Gabriel’s story is told by a shopkeeper 
named Doug; in Dead Man's Hand Gabriel 
himself takes over storytelling duties; and in 
Southern Lights the narration is split between 
him and a soldier named Sykes. Having a va- 
riety of narrators gives Lebbon the opportunity 
to broaden our knowledge about the war and 
allows readers to witness the conflict from 
both an insider and an outsider’s perspective. 

Lebbon is at his best when writing action 
sequences, parbcularly the gripping battles 
between Gabhel and Temple, and describing 
horrific situations, such as how Gabhel bleeds 
from his old wounds and empty eye socket 
whenever he gets close to the demon. De- 
scriptive horror, however, does not build char- 
acter, despite the inclusion of several passag- 
es concerning Gabriel's gutting sadness and 
overwhelming hate, an emotion he feeds by 
reliving the slaughter of his village and fami- 
ly at the hands of Temple. So, while a pair of 
immortals fighting through the centuries is an 
intriguing concept for an epic clash between 
good and evil, the leads lack dimension. One is on a guest for revenge, the 
other’s a homicidal villain motivated by chaos - thus they never seem to be 
an acfve part of the fme period depicted. As a result, there is little at stake 
here for either of them - or the readers. 

BRENTON BENTZ 
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CONVENTHM REPORT: STDKERCON 


re you a fan but also a creator? Have you ever wished con- 
ventions were a little less about buying things and more about 

, . honing your horror craft? 

Well, it turns out StokerCon Is dedicating Itself to putting a new 
spin on the old book con concept by making Its convention weekend 
a bona fide learning experience for horror writers, both amateurs and 
professionals alike. 

This year's event, held May 12 to 15 at the Flamingo Hotel in Las 
Vegas, still had everything you'd expect from a more tradifional lit 
con. There were the famous guests, including authors R.L. Stine (ot 
Goosetiumps infamy). Jack Ketchum {The Girl Next Door, The Wom- 
an), Anne Serling (daughter of rkwV/p/if Zone creator Rod Serling) and 
award-winning editors Stephen Jones and Ellen Datlow, as well as 
readings, Q&As, panel discussions (such as The Power Of Writers 
Groups And Peer Critiques and YA Horror: How It's Done), autograph 
sessions and parties. But StokerCon also built In an interactive educa- 
tional component in die form of Horror University, a series of two-hour 
hands-on workshops that saw authors teaching the tricks of the trade 
li to up-and-comers, and not just about writing hction itself. There were 

L also classes on how to read your work on stage and how to adapt flc- 

p tion to screenplays. I popped into Nancy Holder's How To Write Scary 

I and Tim Waggoner's Build A Better Monster; while the former seemed 

r geared more to writers beginning their horror careers, Waggoner's left 

I my head exploding with new monster concepts/approaches to try in 

F my own fiction (such as the rather interesting conceit of reversing a 

[. popular trope in order to create a fresh creature from an old standby, 

L such as vampire that “infuses Itfeforce into its vichms"). 

But StokerCon wasn't Just educational, it backed up its schooling 
■ with a chance to put that learning to the test via Its pitch sessions. 

‘ Attendees could sign up In advance for five- to ten-minute talks with 

‘ agents, publishers, production companies, and even yours truly, who 

was seeking content for Rue Morgue. (See pg.9 for a Dreadlines piece 
born from a pitch that made the cut.) 

And some of StokerCon 2016 was just plain fun, notably the Bram 
Stoker Awards Banquet and Ceremony, and Shne's two-hour reading 
; and Q&A, during which he shared some of his favourite and funnl- 
' est fan mail (which could be summed up as “kids ask the darndest 
things"). 

In frfteen years of attending horror lit events, StokerCon feels tike 
the first show to really put professional development front and centre. 
^ So if you dream of writing scary stories, you'll want to book a ticket on 
' the haunted Oueen Mary In Long Beach, California, where next year’s 
con will be held, because until there's an honest-to-god real Horror 
University, this is as close as you're gonna come. 


MONICA S. KUEBLER 



The 2016 Stoker Awards Banquet: (R-L) Monica. Tonya Hurley. Alys Arden, 
Sephera Giron, and two unidentified attendees. 
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ue Morgue s Dark Carnival is upon us, 
and amongst the guests is illustrator 
Abigail Larson. Hailing from Virginia, 
her art looks like what might happen if 
BB Maurice Sendak, Tim Burton and Walt 
■ B Disney hopped into a time machine 
and went back to paint portraits of Edgar Allan 
Poe and H.P. Lovecraft. She cites Golden Age 
illustrators such as Arthur Rackham, Edmund 
Dulac and Edward Gorey as Influences, and it’s 
easy to see why - there’s a classical quality in 
her work, which also includes sculpture. Her 
first solo show was hosted by the Poe Muse- 
um, she's published three books (a fourth one is 
coming in November) and has been nominated 
for Best Illustrator honours at the 2016 Hugo 
Awards. In short, you'll be seeing a lot more 
from her. 


What was the image or story that inspired 
you to get into horror? 

One of the first books I ever owned was a lit- 


Your statue coilaborations with Michael 
Locascio are incredible. Do you supply him 


tie pocket Poe book that included “The Black with multiple angles and additional sketches 
Cat,” which both terrified and enthralled me, I or does he just use your finished Illustrations 
read all ot Poe’s poems and short stories at an as reference? 

early age, and really haven’t fallen out of love He approached me about collaborating, and be- 


with them. I picked up every gothic novel I 
could find and found a honjie in the 
dark, dusty, ghost-filled vJorlds '' 
they created. I 


ing a tan ot his work myself, I knew he'd do a 
wonderful job handling my characters. With 
the POe and Lenore sculptures, I think I 
just gave him front and back views, 
and he took care of the rest. 


There's a very classic an- 

imation element to your ; You've also published sever- 

style. Do work mostly si books. Whose universe is 

traditionally or digital- ' . ‘ v tougher to visualize, Lovecraft 

ly? / orPoe’s? 

Both, actually. I’ve never * ^ - Lovecraft’s world is trickier be- 

been happy with my dig- cause there's so much fantasy 

ital art or my paintings, so Involved, and much of it is widely 

I found a marriage between open to interpretation. ... Poe is a 

the two mediums that I likt . I "W little easier because it's always goth- 

love the clean, flat, precisr co- ’ ic horror set in a single time period, 

lours I get with digital coloui'inQ, but 

I like to draw on paper. And there's really Check out more of Larson’s work at abigaillar- 

no digital substitute for watercolour painting. So son.com and eisy.com/shop/dellemorteco, and 
I mash them all up until I get the effect I want. meet her at the Dark Carnival July 9-10.9 


You've also published sever- 
al books. Whose universe is 
tougher to visualize, Lovecraft 
orPoe’s? 

Lovecraft’s world is trickier be- 
cause there's so much fantasy 
Involved, and much of it is widely 
open to interpretation. ... Poe is a 
little easier because it's always goth- 
ic horror set in a single time period. 
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omd-taotage films are relatively Inexpen- 
sive to produce and, as The Blair Witch 
Project (1999), Paranormal Activity (2007) 
and Cloverfield (2008) proved, can be fi- 
nancially lucrative. Beyond the multiplex, 
found-footage films are abundant In the under- 
ground horror scene, from Welcome to the Jungle 
(2007) and Long Figs (2007) to August Under- 
ground (2001) and Snuff 102 (2007). Man Bites 
Dog (1992) is generally considered the first bona 
fide found-footage horror film, but there was an 
earlier example made the year before (though 
released the year after) that through poor distri- 
bution had been lost to the mists of time. Camp 
Motion Pictures, In conjunction with Lunchmeat 
VHS fan magazine editor Josh Schaefer, have res- 
urrected Jack Perez's America's Deadliest Home 
Video (1993). Horror history Is being rewritten! At 
least by me... 

Then-tabloid badboy and former Partridge Fam- 
ily star Danny Bonaduce stars as amiable schlub 
Dougie, an overzealous home 
video enthusiast obsessed with 
documenting his life on HI-8 tape. 

When Dougie - and his camera - 
catch his wife having sex with 
another man, he abandons his 
marriage for the open highway 

and documents his cross-coun- 

try journey In a roadside video 
journal. While at a disused rock 
quarry relating a droll anecdote 
about his father, he inadvertently 
records a trio of petty criminals pushing a stolen 
car Into the yawning chasm behind him. Instead of 
killing him, the Bonnie and Clyde-inspired crooks 
-Clint Dryer (Mick Wynhoff). his moll Gloria (Melo- 
ra Watters) and trigger-happy henchwoman Vezna 
(Mollena Williams) - take Dougie hostage to vid- 
eotape their suburban crime spree. Dougie trans- 
forms from captive to reluctant participant in their 
rolling wave of convenience store robberies and 
wanton violence. 

Made in 1991 for the $7000 producer Wyn- 
hoff was able to put on his credit card, America’s 
Deadliest Home Video vras designed to cash-in on 
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the then-popular direct-to-video rental market. 
Wynhoff partnered with Perez, who also wrote 
the script, to get a shot-on-vldeo feature out and 
kick-start their movie careers. Perez considered 
the limitations of the format and carefully craft- 
ed a film that plays best to consumer-grade vid- 
eo equipment. The entire movie is shown from 
the perspective of Dougle’s camera, so in order 
to maintain a veneer of reality, there is 
— — one angle and one take, with the camera 

turned on and off between each scene. 
Long bits, like the time capsule-moment 
video store robbery, play out In real time. 
Amongst this is a bunch of gunshot gore 
effects done on the fly. Including a partic- 
ularly gruesome face blast accomplished 
with twin actors! 

A botched VHS release two 
years later resulted In about 
a hundred tapes making It out 
into the wild; the film never attracted 
the attention it deserved. However low 
budget, ft’s solid work with strong per- 
formances that benefits from a strict 
adherence to the inherent concert. Camp 
Motion Pictures gives it just visual due on 
a DVD that includes individual commen- 
tary tracks with Perez and Wynhoff, the 
official trailer and a whack of trailers for 
other Camp Video releases. Highly recommended 
to all SOV and VHS fans! 

Crime, specifically the act of murder, also plays 
a significant role In Kurtls Spieler's low-budget 


lycanthrope slow-burner Sheep Skin (2013), out 
now from gloriously revivified Unearthed Films. 

Todd (Laurence Mullaney) Is a homy business- 
man who’s drugged and kidnapped at the end of 
his workday by a quartet of pig-mask-wearing as- 
sailants. He’s taken to an anonymous warehouse 
to be interrogated about his Involvement In the 
savage murder of the sister of the gang’s leader, 
Schafer (Michael Schantz). Schafer Is convinced 
that Todd is also responsible for the death of an- 
other woman, and Is a werewolf. Facing six silver 
bullets, vicious beatings and a lust for revenge, 
Todd is given until the full moon rises to confess 
any hirsute misdeeds he may be responsible for. 

While there are moments that are clumsy and 
drawn out in order to maintain the mostly one- 
room conceit of this film, it’s 
an otherwise sharp potboiler 
that culminates in a satisfy- 
ingly violent and twist-rlddled 
climax (that includes gags 
in the end credits, so watch 
them through). The small but 
strong cast Is up to the chal- 
lenge of the claustrophobic 
setting, there Is some cool 
gore, and punk Is well-used 
In the soundtrack. Other than 
that, there are both colour and 
black and white versions and a pile of worthy ex- 
tras on the DVD. But watch 'em after, as you want 
to venture onto this particular moor frighteningly 
unprepared. 
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20 NEW SUBSCRIBERS will win their choice of one of three 13” x 19 
Indigenous Movie Monsters art prints, by Jay Soule (a.k.a. Chippewar). 
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DARK STAR 

John Carpenter 

We Release Whatever The Fuck We 
Want Records 

Co-writter by Dan O'Bannoi, Dark 
Star is a rough sci-fi black comedy 
that helped launch John Carpenter’s 
career as both director and compos- 
er, and while its primitive bleeps and 
bloops soundtrack hardly stand up to 
later efforts such as Assault on Pre- 
cinct 13 and Halloween, completists 
will be pleased with the package 
put torth by We Release Whatever 
The Fuck We Want Records. Like 
the original 1930 LP, each side Is a 
made up of one track of Incidental 
music, sound effects, dialogue and 
Carpenter’s ultra-mlnimallst synth. 
While these are not exactly halr-rais- 
Ing compositions, horror fans will 
recognize certain segments as the 
forebears of Michael Myers’ stalk se- 
quences. The record boasts some nif- 
ty extras, notably a "beach ball alien" 
7-inch containing cover versions of 
Dark Star's orginal songs. Including 
one by Carpenter collaborator/rival 
Alan Howarth and a locked groove of 
endless sound effects. Not an essen- 
tial entry in the Carpenter canon on 
any level, this Dark Star reissue Is not 
without its charms. SSS ' AVL 



THE DEMON'S ROOK “wfntHix 

Various 

Poisoned Mind Records 
Like 2007’s Trick ‘r Treat and the 
upcoming The Barn. 2013’s The De- 
mon's Book strove to tap into ’80s 
VMS horror nostalgia, from the poster 


artwork to its Impressive practical ef- 
fects. Its soundtrack also reflects dl- 
rector/writer/star James Sizemore’s 
old school Influences, though not as 
overtly as one might expect. A com- 
pilation of Independent artists, the 
score is a variegated palette of Tan- 
gerine Dream soundscapes, stoner 
metal, surt rock and synth drones, 
with a recurring theme ot doom 
throughout, reflecting the film's evil 
demon world environment. Poisoned 
Mind Records presents The Demon's 
Rook lor the first time on vinyl with 
new Sizemore artwork, custom stick- 
ers, pressed on both opaque blue and 
black vinyl. But make no mistake, this 
record is no exercise in retro fetish- 
ism, it functions as a modern and 
compelling entity in its own right, 
favouring exotic effects and subtle 
atmosphere over in-your-face thrills. 
SiS " AVL 



CANDYMAN 2: 

FAREWELL TO THE FLESH 

Philip Glass 

One Way Static Records 
Musical mastermind and Academy 
Award nominee Philip Glass’ score 
for Candyman has come to be ap- 
preciated perhaps more than the film 
itself, with a memorable main theme 
and dreamy, gothic atmosphere. For 
the sequel, the original soundtrack's 
cues were remixed and reused along 
with original material composed by 
Glass, resulting In a mostly identi- 
cal-sounding score that once again 
utilized the composer's trademark 
organ, electronics and wordless cho- 
ruses. Candyman's recurring fairy 
tale-like main theme pops up in the 
sequel as "Annie's Theme," tying 
the listener directly to the mythology 
of the original. Layered with allur- 
ing pipe organs and those unearthly 
choirs, Glass’ compositions coalesce 
Into a gothic masterpiece steeped In 
dark atmosphere that lifts the movie 


above its horror sequel status. Previ- 
ously only available on CD as part of 
The Music of Candyman album, One 
Way Static has released Candyman 2 
for the first time on vinyl in a deluxe 
gatefold tip-on Jacket and a variety of 
sweet variant designs, including "bee 
haze," limrted to 500. SSS*' • AVL 



BREH MILLER «» 

Oath of Dagon 

Independent 

Are your bookshelves lined with 
Lovecraftian volumes and issues of 
Guitar Worltf? Then your Yule's come 
early! While heavy guitar music has 
long paid homage to "the gentleman 
from Providence,” Oath of Dagon Is 
surely one of the more bizarre trib- 
utes: technical guitar Instrumentals 
in the vein of Eddie Van Halen or Joe 
Satriani, with the shredding coloured 
by narration from the relevant texts 
and additional instrumentation, such 
as the Eastem-fiavcured "Plateau of 
Leng" or the Atrican-sounding per- 
cussion break in "House of Jermyn." 
Brett Miller’s devotion to the source 
material Is equally evident In titles 


such as “Plate XU" (an obscure ref- 
erence to the short story "The Picture 
in the House”). Accompanying the 
album is the art book Dream Jour- 
nal, lushly Illustrated by Marcelo OrsI 
Blanco. While not everyone's cup of 
tea, Oath of Dagon is worth hearing at 
least once for a true change of horrific 
pace. Summon yours at brettmiller- 
music.net/records. SS' GT 



CANCERSLUG 

Sassy For Satan 

Sluscult Records 

The first of a two-part album under 
the collective title Hung Like Jesus. 
Sassy for Satan Is as catchy as pop 
punk, but packs more anger and 
hatred than a stack of death metal 
records. This latest offering from Al- 
abama wolfman Alex Story and his 
gang of ghouls Is primarily rooted In 
the horrors of reality, as opposed to 
the supernatural serenades ot their 
contemporaries. Sadist anthem “I'll 
Be Your Butcher" comes across like 
a slick sock-hop ditty as written by 
Richard Speck, while the title track 
will have you, as the lyrics state, 
"dancing to the sounds of apoca- 



CONTACT 

' Zero Moment 

Temporary Residence Ltd 

Fans of Pittsburgh's Zombi should be well ac- 
quainted with AE Paterra’s drumming, as well as 
the band’s reputafion for laying down legit pseu- 
do-soundtrack goods. So what do you get when 
you combine Paterra’s rhythmic pedigree with 
the melodic and inventive songwrifng ottilm composer Paul Lawler? Contact's 
debut full-length Zero Moment, a fresh and engaging collection of synth/drum 
jams with a serious sci-fi/horror lean. There should be an immediate connection 
for fans weaned on the scores of John Carpenter, Klaus Schulze or Tangerine 
Dream, as Contact creates soundscapes evoking images of urban decay, harsh 
solar winds and Isolated scientific outposts. Lawler's old school approach and 
vintage equipment lend themselves pertectly to Paterra’s percussive strengths, 
with everything from The Teminatorand The Thing to Escape From New York 
serving as reference points for this brilliant musical marriage. GP 
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n RM#161 we covered Canadian murder ballad revivalists Murder 
Murder, who dig into Northern Ontario’s sordid history for lyrical in- 
spiration. Now, a new project 


called American Murder Song by 
Terrance Zdunich and Saar Hen- 
delman, the composers behind 
I cult musicals Repol The Genetic 
Opera and The Devil’s Carni- 
val, explores the murder ballad 
south of the border. The myste- 
rious American Murder Song is a ' 
multi-faceted project comprised 
of a series of EPs including Dawn 


iw’crtn 


(released in May), Providence (released in June), and a third due in July; 
and a touring musical whose dates should be announced this month. 
There are also a series of YouTube videos, which hint at a film version. I 
caught up with Zdunich and Hendelman to learn more. 


How would you describe American Murder Song to the uninitiated? 

TZ: AMS is a collection of original murder ballads set in 1 81 6 America. 
The project combines all of the epic, world-building visual elements of 
film with the intimacy of stoi^ bme around a campfire... a campfire under 
attack by natives, the brutal elements of the American frontier, and by 
members of our camp [who have] hungry eyes and blackened souls. 


What attracted you to explore the murder ballad? 

SH: Murder ballads present such a rich environment for us to play around 
In. There’s conflict, blood, tragedy (comedy when your humour is as black 
as ours), as well as a real sense of history and lore... As opposed to fairy 
tales or other types of story traditions, these aren’t morality tales, they're 
/rnmora//(y tales. 


lo May you aooouoced that Sara Taylor from The Birthday Massacre is 
featured in AMS. What other names will be involved? 

SH: On the killer side, we have Sara, Aurelio Voltaire and Alissa White- 
Gluz of the death metal band Arch Enemy. 

TZ: We also got to work with Scotty Morris of Big Bad Voodoo Daddy, 
who produced the music for our EPs. He also plays a role as a member of 
AMS’s The Reckoning, a spooky quartet of "murder" chanting pilghms. 


Were you inspired by any specific murder ballads or true crime stories? 

TZ: Providence, our second EP, features a ballad about Lavinia Fisher, a 
historical figure who Is purported to be America’s first female serial killer. 
SH: Lavinia is our answer to Jack the Ripper. You’ve got a brutal killer 
of prostitutes. We've got a steely-eyed, highway-robbing, killer badass 
who serves you a glass of ale at her tavern before showing you to your 
room for the night. And she’s a lady! That’s how things get done in the 
American frontier. 


What parallels exist between AMS and fiEPO/ Devil's CernivaP. 

SH: Carnival plays out as a grand conflict. Lucifer vs. God. With AMS, 
while the canvas is really sprawling, It is much more intimate and human. 
It’s tragedy on a small scale viewed under the biggest microscope we 
could find. 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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lypse" and album closer "Lord of 
Death" ramps up the sonio doom 
'n' gloom, creating an atmosphere 
of nihilistic rage that feels absolute- 
ly authentic. With Sassy for Satan, 
Cancerslug shows it's still covered 
In the blood of Its enemies, setting 
the world aflame, and having more 
fun than anyone. £££% ' ' JS 



ROTTEN CASKET 

Emerged From Beyond 

Umperground Movement 
Everything old is new again, and 
nowhere is that more apparent than 
in the old school death metal scene. 
Featuring buzz-saw guitar riffs - 
played exclusively through the Boss 
HM-2 heavy metal pedal, of course 
- matched wfth guttural vocals de- 
scribing all things grim and gory, 
Dutch deviants Rotten Casket wear 
Dismember and Asphyx Influences 
(and probably patches) prominently 
on their bloody sleeves. Emerged 
From Beyond gathers all the mate- 
rial from Rotten Casket's previous 
two (cassette only) demos, and it 
should sate the needs of any OSDU 
diehard. While there are plenty of 
bands doing the same thing at the 
moment, what sets Rotten Casket 
apart is superior musicianship and 
unrelenting energy. They may slow 
things down to a zombie dirge oc- 
casionally ("in Search of the Perfect 
Skin," “Tangled in Gore”) but the 
majority of Emerged From fleyondis 
an unrelenting death metal hammer 
to the skull. ££££ OR 



THE VISION BLEAK 

The Unknown 

Prophecy Productions 
After fifteen years spent in relative 
obscurity, celebrating the mon- 
strous in folklore, fiction and film, 


Bavaria's The Vision Bleak turns 
the page on Its previous history via 
a new album and label, hopefully 
bringing it some richly deserved at- 
tention. In place of past odes to The 
Fog or The Sromsf, they've set their 
sights on a more general obsession 
with death and beyond in songs 
such as "Spirits of the Dead," "The 
Whine of the Cemetery Hound " and 
“How Deep Lies Tartaros?" Bridging 
the gap between Moonspell and Sa- 
mael's gloomily melodic late-'90s 
European metal, goth/metal a la 
Type 0 Negative (particularly in the 
vocal department] and the plaintive 
eeriness of neofoik Is a tall order, but 
somehow The Vision Bleak makes it 
work seamlessly. It’s worth nohng 
that Prophecy Productions has also 
released a compilation of past ma- 
terial titled Timeline: An Introduction 
to The Vision Bleak. May these guys 
remain The Unknown no longer. 
iSSS GT 



ZOMBIE RITUAL/ x™ 
TERMINATION FORCE 

Zombie Termination 

HofiRDfi Pain Gore Death Productions 
Obviously taking zombies very se- 
riously, Zombie Ritual references 
the zed word In every one of the 
song titles on otter here. Expressing 
the band’s monomania via vicious 
thrash, we’re treated to the grim 
"Into Zombie Movies," the black 
metal-tinged “March of the Zom- 
bies," the manic percussive battery 
of the aptly-titled “Zombie Drums 
of Death" and the suitably apoca- 
lyptic "Zombie Jesus on the Cross." 
Okay, perhaps they don't take zom- 
bies that seriously... Taking things 
even less seriously is Termination 
Ritual, which despite Its love of 
old school political grind (they close 
with a cover of Napalm Death's 
classic “Scum") churns out ditties 
such as "Bloodbath and Be- 
yond" and “Trail of Entrails." 
So crack a can, enjoy the good 
times, and throw Zombie Ter- 
minafon on - by the end of its 
36:29 duration, you and your 
friends should almost be done 
arguing about whether to watch 
Re-Animatoror Dead Alive] *iSGT 
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after decades of legal battles, media swipes, . 
rumours and speculation, the band's iconic vocalist and song- ; 
writer Glenn Danzig will reunite with original bassist Jerry Only and its most : 
famous guitarist Doyle (Only’s brother) for the first time in 33 years. But . 
before those shows take place this September In Denver and Chicago, Only : 
has some horror business of his own, namely a new EP on Misfits Records, 
titled Friday the 13th. 

“I was originally planning on putting together an album to be released in 
August, coinciding with a live show in Transylvania,” explains Only, who has ^ 
been leading the band on vocals since 2001 . “But when we confirmed the - 
reunion shows for this September, I realized that 
would have been way too close and distracting. 

We took four songs that were almost done and 
finished them to create this EP, 'Friday the 13th’ 
being the title track." 

The track was released digitally with pre-or- 
ders on Friday, May 1 3 with the full four-song EP 
out June 17, and available on limited colour vinyl 
this month. While the Misfits are known for their 
B-horror-inspired lyrics and image, movies took 
on an even greater focus when Only reformed the 
band sans Danzig in the late ’90s, with a specific 
film making up nearly every song title and chorus. 

Long-time followers have likely been expecting a 
Jason Voorhees anthem for some time now. 

“We already had some great artwork of a Fiend 
Skull hockey mask hybrid, and John [Cafiero], my manager, had been en- 
couraging me to write a song called ‘Friday the 13th’ for a while,” explains i 
Only. 

The hockey mask/Fiend Skull mashup comprises the artwork on the EP, 
and ’80s slasher devotees will be pleased to see another familiar face on ; 
the back of the album, Freddy Krueger - in the guise of the Misfits mascot, : 
of course. 

“At the time, I had no idea my manager already had art for it by Jeff 
Zornow finished and lying in wait! When I played John the first rough mix of i 


‘Elm Street’ he showed me the art and I was blown away by how great it 
was. ... This was actually the night before we had the meetng with Glenn 
that led to the reunion.” 

Ah yes, the reunion. As the story goes, Only and Danzig had a meeting in 
January 201 6 to discuss their ongoing disputes. Though the details are still 
unspecified, they ended up settling all of their Issues and came to the con- 
clusion that combining their strengths would be beneficial to both parties, 
and more importantly, the fans. 

“It was destiny,” says Only. “We are doing two reunion shows as the 
'Original Misfits' this September at Riot Fest in Denver and Chicago. I think 
it's going to be incredible, and we'll see what path comes of it." 

But the biggest question on most minds is the reunion’s sustainabili- 
ty. The bitter legal battles between both parties 
have left wallet and egos bruised, so to reform 
seems like a challenge to say the least. More- 
over, most see Danzig as the “true" Misfit, as the 
brainchild and only songwriter behind the original 
punk band’s brilliant three-chord numbers such 
as "Last Caress,” “Skulls" and "I Turned into a 
Martian." Without Danzig’s unique vocals, no one 
would be talking about the Misfits today. On the 
other hand. Only has operated as band leader 
and kept them alive through various Incarnations 
for the last twenty years, much longer than the 
band’s original 1977 to 1983 lifespan. Yet Only 
insists both parties have the right attitude to make 
it work. 

“When we started we were all very young and 
still developing our skills and musicianship. After over three decades of 
working independently of each other, we’ve really honed our skills. It’s like 
an all-star team now, and we will sound better than we ever would have, 
or could have, back then. Together we will raise the bar and set the stan- 
dard for what a band should be. The sound was very raw In the beginning 
because I didn’t have to sing. Singing limits my mobility and if I had to wear 
a headset that would make me Madonna, which is not our style. [Laughs] 
With Glenn at the helm, I just have to put enough mics around so I am close 
enough to one at all times. I can’t wait.” 




•'DOOM 

PS4, PC, Xbox One 


■ Doomsday is upon us. 

‘ • It’s been twelve years since the Doom 
P P j series' last entry left some with a sour 

taste in their mouths, but id Software Is 
Intent on winning gamers back with a new spin on the most influ- 
ential shooter franchise of all time. 

The veteran developer's latest and greatest is a back-to-basics 
reimagining that pays gloriously gory homage to Doom and Doom 
II: Hell on Earth. Though first-person shooters have come a long 
way since 1992, the new Doom servesasabloody great reminder 
that some things needn’t change. Fast, fun and delightfully in- 




that some things needn’t change. Fast, fun and delightfully in- Everything from the original Doom that you mittedly, this communal aspect drew some 
tense, doubters rest assured: this game makes good on all its know and love is still alive and well in this lukewarm response following the game’s 

promises and raises the bar for an entire genre in the process. Iteration, including the coloured key cards, release, but the developers have listened to 

You’ll once again assume control of "Doomguy" as he shoots, which grant you access to locked areas of the critics and promise to update and add 

rips and tears his way through everything Hell has to offer. All of the facility; plus, the labyrinthine level de- content in the coming months. Though the 

yourfavouritedemons make an appearance in the approximately signs will have you backtracking to areas SnapMap customization tool does makes- 

ftfteen-hourslngle-playercampaign, and they're designed to look you've already visited in search of secrets map creabon for the average user a breeze, 

like atasteful mixoftheoriglnal'scartoonyspritesand Doom J’s and power-ups. whether or not these community features 

more disturbing art. Stagger an enemy in combat and you'll be Doom also features a basic set of multi- thrive remains to be seen, 
rewarded with the option to perform an ultra-violent “glory kill” player modes; the most popular of which Granted, id Software had a rocky few years 
that nets you some much-needed health. will likely be ^e traditional death match. Ad- following its last title. RAGE, but as Doom 


^999991 HEADSHOrS: G0HGEDllSVISUALS.IkCnEDIBLVSA11SFYING CONTROLS AND toPONS. CHALLENGING 
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will likely be ^e traditional death match. Ad- following its last title. RAGE, but as Doom 
I - proves, they still know how to craft a shooter 




COFFIN DODGERS: RACE IN PEACE 

Windows, Xbox One, PSA I 

Milky Tea I 

•! Now that tax season is over, the elder- 
^ ly residents of Sunny Pines retirement 
, < |n home can concern themselves with life’s 
^ other inevitability: death. In Milky Tea's 
Coffin Dodgers, the Grim Reaper pays Sunny Pines a visit, but ^ 
these tenants aren’t about to greet him lying down. They chal- 
lenge Death to a drag racing tournament on - you guessed it (or 

did you?) - their mobility scooters. Survival of the fittest turns essentially whipping through maps, collect- ity, bursts of extra speed and the ability to 

into survival of the quickest, because coming In last means the ing power-ups, avoiding obstacles and using shoot targeted rockets. Still, Coffin Dodgers' 

Reaper claims your soul. your chargeable melee attack to smack your similarity to Mario ((art in terms of challenge 

Players can choose between seven oddball seniors: Rudolf, the fellow residents off their scooters. Accumu- and playability works more to the game's 

former German pilot; Wilbur, the Mississippi-based blues guitar- lafing XP and gold coins enable you to pimp favour than not - part'culariy when playing 

ist; retired biker Hank; Jebediah, the Amish farmer; Percival, the your ride for a competitive edge. friends in multiplayer mode, as the Al racers 

mad professor; Lucy, the fitness guru; and Martha, tourist ex- Comparisons to Mario Kart are inevitable; can be devastatingly difficult to beat. There 

traordinaire. (The Reaper is an unlockable playeras well, if you’ve power-ups are obtained by driving through isn’t much in the way of a horror/comedy el- 

got the racing chops). The driving mechanics are simple (accel- glittering question mark boxes that shuffle ement despite the title, but if a cartoony kart 


erjt^ brake/reverse, use item and melee] and the entire game is between temporary upgrades like Invlncibil- 

liV^ 9 9 9 9 9 I HEADSHDIG:CHAlL£NGINGBUTSIMPlECaNTROLSMAKEITEASYTDPICKUP ' 
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racer is something that appeals, then buckle 
up and see if you can’t beat Death! 

ANDREA SUBISSATI 




HEARTHSTONE: WHISPERS 
OF THE OLD GODS 

PC, Mac, iPhone, IPad, Android 
Blizzard 


if yoj haven't tried Hearthstone, the free-to-play, War- 
cra/f-themed online collectble card game from Blizzard, the stars 
are finally aligned for you to join the battle. Whispers of the Old 
Gods is the latest 134-card expansion to the game, which plays 
a lot like Magic: The Gathering. It delivers a Lovecrattiai-styled 
Azeroth (the main setting of Warcraffi along with four legendary 
Old God cards. 

The set up: whispering shadows have crept into the tavern, 
twisting good guys Into bad guys, and bad guys into freakish, 
aberrant horrors. This makes for several interesting new cards in 
the expansion, such as Tentacles For Arms, a recyclable weapon 
that allows you to slap your opponent silly and then get It back to 
do it all over again next turn. There’s also Vllefin Inqulstor, which 
lets you spawn an army of Sllverhand Murlocs; Master of Evolu- 
tion to recycle your creatures Into bigger creatures; and Fandral 
Staghelm, who allows players to reap all the benefits on their' 


Ancient One, an Incredibly powerful minion. 
Critics of WotOG claim these cards slow 
down the overall b’me it takes to play a game. 
‘To them I say: Read anything by H.P. Love- 
craft. Chaos does not sprint and Shoggoths 
do not stride. Real eldritch horrors crawl, 
shamble and stumble! 

Want to preview the expansion without 
dropping any coin? Simply signing on to 
Hearthstone will land you three packs of Wo- 


tOG cards, Including the legendary Old God, 
C'thun, and two Reckoner of Evil cards, tor 
tree. 

Lastly, some advice for experienced play- 
ers with dust (in-game currency gathered 
from extra cards and by winning ranked 
and arena games) to spare: you should be 
crafBng Big Game Hunter and Deathwing. If 
it feels like you're coming up against C’thun, 
make sure to give the big guy as many things 
as to shoot at on the board as possible (that 
aren't you). 

MOANER T. LAWRENCE 


But not everything is fresh; some minions, such as the Face- 
less Behemoth and Corrupted Heal-Bot, are just bigger, clunkler 
versions of non-standard favourites. Then there's the Blood of the 
Ancient One card, which, if you somehow manage to acquire two 
copies of it by the beginning of your next turn, conjures forth The 


HEADSHOrS: TERRIFIC lOVECRAFTIAN ARTWORK AND GAME DYNAMIC. EXCITING ANIMATIDNS, NEAT NEW BOARD 
MISFIRES. HARBTO USE MINIONS. ’'YDGGSARON. HOPE'S END' CARD = RUSSIAN ROUIETTE WITH TENTACLES 


RUEMDIEUE RIPPEIS 

LIMITED EDITION LINE or COLLECTIBLE BOBBLEHEADS 
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RUE MORGUE MAGAZINE’S PREMIERE 
RELEASE IN THE RU:: mobOUE: RIPPek 
LINE IS NONE OTHER THAN LEGENOARY 
HORROR ICON viMaN. PHIT I 


TUIS7-INCH-TAliriGUIEIS IQ ISOD HUMBEtCO 
UNITS ANB DETICTS THE LATE ISON IN A CLASSIC PDSE, 
WITH A SEELETSN IN HAND. 
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CODEX GIGAS 


W ritten on animal skin, inked by a mad monk and co-signed by 
the Devil himsetf, the Codex Gigas sounds like the premise 
of a horror film rather than a piece of history. Yet, it’s real. 

Written in early part - 

the century, the Codex 
Gigas (Latin for “large book”) has 
fame for only being 
the manuscript 

from the (36” 

but 

also for Often 

known as it 

contains a variety of texts, includ- 
ing the New and Old Testaments 
the Bible, exor- 

and 

even grammar One particu- 
lar has been the 

source of the book's reputation; 
the the Codex Gigas 

an the 

the way of 
for and 

occulists have long as 

some supernatu- 
the book 

contains some untapped power. 

The book's origins have been 
traced back to the Benedictine 
monastery of Podlazice in Bohemia (now the Czech Re- 
public). It’s believed to have been written by a single 
scribe due to the consistent of the handwriting, and ex- 
perts have estimated that if a single person worked on the 
book every day, it would have taken between five and 35 
years to complete. Legend has it that a Benedictine monk 
was about to be punished for some untold wickedness 
by the elders of the monastery who sentenced him to be 
walled up alive and left to die. in a final attempt to save 
himself, the monk promised that he would write a book 
containing all human knowledge glorifying the monastery 
and to prove his devotion he would finish the volume in 
one night. At midnight the monk, fearing for his life 
and running out of t'me, prayed notto God butto the 
■i\ Devil. The Devil appeared and granted the monk 
enhanced productivity for one nightto complete 
rTVy in exchange forthe monk’s soul. 


The large drawing of the Devil is believed to be Satan’s signature. 

The monastery that bore the book was destroyed in the 15th century 
during the Hussite Revolution, and the tome was passed around various 
monasteries until it was taken to 

a Prague as part of Emperor Rudolf 
ll’s private collection of books. 
Following the Thirty Years' War, 
the Swiss took the Codex as 
a spoil of war; it was moved to 
the royal castle in Stockholm. Its 
legend continued to grow when, 
in 1697, afire engulfed the cas- 
tle and the book was thrown out 
the window to prevent its de- 
struction. During its fall, several 
pages came loose and were lost, 
leading to speculation that an 
ancient cult of Devil worshippers 
had set the fire in order to claim 
the most powerful pages of the 
book for themselves. The Codex 
was eventually rebound in the 
early 19th century, and remains 
on display in the Swiss National 
Library. 

Literature and film are rife 
with quests for knowledge that 
become passageways for ma- 
levolent entities. H.P. Lovecraft 

I explored the power of evil through the written word 
with the books in the Cthulhu Mythos, Sam Raimi’s 
Evii Dead series deals with demonic forces held by 
the Necromicon Ex Mortis, Lucio Fulci’s The Beyond 
delves into the power ot a book known as Ebon (also 
present in Lovecraft’s work), and Roman Polanski's 
The Ninth Gate features a book known for its ability to 
summon the Devil - to name a few. 

The Codex Gigas is the original “evil book” - a 
source of fear and curiosity for centuries that defies 
categorization. Scholars have wondered about the na- 
ture ot a man so determined to copy down all known 
knowledge that he dedicated his life to the cause, 
and believed that it couldn't be done withoutthe 
presence of Satan himself. Its very existence ' t . 
is a horror story for the ages. ^ ^vl 
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